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CHAPTER XXVI AND LAST. 


The day fixed on for the marriage of Flora Willoughby with her cou- | 
sin David, was so near at hand that the ring had been purchased, cards 
of invitation issued, ond, in fact, every thing prepared for an extensive 

Miss Willoughby had besought for a longer 
Her guardian was determined—David insisted | 


celebration of the nuptials. 
day of grace, but in vain. 


on the fulfilment cf the bond—and therefore she had no option but to | 
submit to the sacrifice with the best grace she might. 


For several days previous she had labored hard to break either het own 
neck, or that of her lover. She had dragged him through bog and brier; 


over moss and mountain;—had decoyed him to the brink of precipices ; 


and compelled him to follow her up all sorts of inaccessible places; but 
none of them served her turn; for they returned physically safe and 
sound from each successive ordeal. David, however, being half frighten- 


ed out of the little wits he had; and Flora regretting that he was not 


frightened out of his life—or at least out of the notion of leading her to 
the Hymenial altar. 


Finding these arts in vain, she even undertook to argue the matter 
with him ;-—not by throwing herself on his generosity (he was proof to 
that) but by stirring up his fears for the consequences of marrying a wo- 
man, who, in the hymenial sense of the matter, did not care a straw for 
him. 

“Dave,” she said, “so after all, you will marry me!” 

“ Yes, cousin.” 

“ You had better not, Dave!, What you suffer now, is nothing compa- 
red to what I'll inflict on you when I've got you legally under petticoat 
government !”’ 

“Texpect that, Flora; for I know you don’t love me much before 
hand.” 

“ And yet you'll marry me!”’ 

“Yes, Coz—at least I hope to !”’ 

“ Well, Dave, I never had a very exalted opinion of your intellect ; but 
I did not think you dull enough for that.”’ 

“«T’m not half so dull as you take me to be, Flora,’”’ retorted David, 
bristling up a bit. 
folk.” 

“ You mean that you have my property in your eye, sweet cousin.” 

“TI don’t say that I have, and I don’t say that I haven't! But I sup- 
pose if it came to that, that the property will be as good to me as to any 
one else.” 

“‘ Well, Dave,” said Miss Willoughby, “don’t be so testy, and I’ll make 
a bargain with you that will be for your interest. Say the word, and I'll 
purchase my freedom with half my fortune; which will be far better to 
you, than the whole dowry, with such a plague of the house as me along 
with it.”’ 

“No you don’t Coz!” replied David, with a knowing leok, ‘That 
wouldn’t be binding in law! Besides, I don’t think I could get a wife 
I'd like any better than yoo.” 

“ You make a most unhappy choice then. 
mate herself with a hedge-hog !"’ 


“May be I know a thing or two as well as most 


A soft crab might as well 


——— eee 


“Can't help it, Flora!” 
“‘ Nor is that all, David,’”’ continued Miss Willoughby, “ for if you in- 
sist on the consummation of this most miserable of marriages, your disho- 


My fa- 


hor and my ruin, may, and probably will be the consequenee. 


' ther’s injunction shall be obeyed, if youdrive me to it; but with that 


ends even his dominien over me; and ever after, I shall be my own mis- 
tress, to will as I please, and do as I will! I tell you, sir, to ponder well 
on what you are about! Now IL love you as a cousin. Marry me, and E 
shall despise you as a wretch that urged me headlong into a gulf from 
whence I had no means, but one which I shudder to think of, to extricate 
myself. Moreover, the ceremony of marriage is all the relationship, as 
therewith connected, that shall ever take place between us; for the hour 
that unites us in law, shall part us in fact; no matter how or where I 
obtain my daily bread, or who may be my companion !” 


“ You don’t mean to say, ‘‘remarked David with much simplicity, that 


| you would go off with another man?” 


“‘ And if I did, sit,” returned Miss Willoughby, “I would not blusk 
for it, for under all the cirumstances of the case, I feel that it would be 
less humiliating to me to go off with any other man, than to abide with 
But come, Dave—let us be friends—Do not burden me with an in- 
Take half my fortune !—the whole if 
you will—but don’t insist on having me along with it!” 

““Can’t doit, Flora! 
say, after we are married, I'll make you happy enough.” 


you! 
famy and yourself with a curse. 
That wouldn’t be good inlaw! But for all you 
“ And I'll make you a—something more easy to guess than modest to 
mention! retorted the indignant girl. 
And so the lovers parted. 


* * * * * e * «© 


About the time when this interesting little /ete-a-tete was proe 
gressing, all was bustle and confusion in the eld Dutch inn, (here- 
tofore made such especial mention of,) in the little village of 
That day, to the infinite marvel of every body, a 
carriage and four (an apparition never previously seen in the place) 
dashed through its long straggling street, and pulled up at the house 
aforesaid. Then a lady and gentleman alighted from the vehicle, the 
carriage was wheeled round to the stable, and other indications given 
that the travellers, whoever they might be, intended to make a stay 
of it. 

Anon, brooms and dusters were put in requisition, and tbe state room 
prepared for the reception of the strangers. And then there was an 
overhauling of the pantry; and a running hither and thither among the 
domestics ; anda cackle of lamentation in the poultry yard; and by and 
by, a rumor through the village that the stranger guests were persons of 
great distinction—that they intended to remain for a week or two,—and 
that one of them (the lady) was the most beautiful creature that ever the 
sun shone on. 

And whatever foundation there might have been for the other clauses 
of the rumor, the concluding one was a fact not to be questioned, for the 
lady was the magnificent Mary Anson, albeit she was announced by her 
companion, who assumed to be her brother, as Mrs. Bellingham, the 
widow of a British general lately deceased. And as for her companion, 
whose nomme de guere was Colonel Bradshaw, he was an old and trusty 
friend of O’Hara’s, named Edwin Ridgely, with whom, however, (owing 
to the fact that he had no fixed residence, but was sometimes footing it 








over the deserts of Arabia, sometimes cooling his toes amid the snow of 
Nova Zembla,) I had but little acquaintance; and hence the reason that 
no previous mention has been made of him in this brie{—but I flatter 
myself—eventful history of my bachelor life. 
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Colonel Bradshaw and the “widow” had in their train three domes- 
tics—two of them common place individuals enough, notwithstanding 
that they were equipped in gaudy livery; the third, a tall, well-built 
fellow, also in livery, sported a pair of formidable reddish whiskers, 
wore a deep brimmed slouched hat, that drooped low over his eyes, did 
little, said less, and kept himself aloof as if he shunned observation. 
This person, as the reader may have anticipated, was our friend Phil, 
but so disguised that he could scarcely have identified himself in a look- 
ing glass. 

The strangers had scarcely commenced taking “their ease at their 
inn,” than the trumpet of fame had spread the intelligence of their arri- 
val all over the country, and the result of this was speedily seen in the 
crowded state of the bar-room, and the application, hour after hour, for 
entertainment for man and beast. 


Then, to augment the excitement, the magnificent “ widow,” radient 
with smiles and affability, dined at the common table, and her brother 
intimated his intention to purchase property in the neighborhood, and 
expressed a desire to cultivate an immediate acquaintance with the land- 
owners of the vicinity ; and to the end of bringing this object about with 
the least possible delay, he invited the company then present to dine 
with him and his sister on the following day, and to bring as many 
friends as the house could conveniently accommodate along with them. 
* And to kill two birds with a stone,” said the gallant colonel, “if the 
ladies of the neighborhood would only honor us with their presence, we 
will devote the evening to a ball, which may ripen our brief acquaint- 
ance into a general friendship, which, I trust, will be a lasting one. 


This was rather an odd proposal for a stranger, but it did very well 
for a country place and excited no suspicion of evil; for the simple villa- 
gers presumed that it was the mode in which such matters were conduct- 
ed in fashionable life, and accordingly they received the invitation with 
applause, and accepted it with enthusiasm. 

ad * ° ” * * « * 








Well, that night was a great night in the village of , and 
the surrounding neighborhood. All the belles and beaux whe felt quali- 
fied to mingle with colonels in the army, and fashionable widows, set 
themselves to work to get their finery in order; while at the inn, every- 
thing was thrown topsy turvy, to the end of making preparations for the 
morrow. 


And in the due course of time that morrow arrived, and with ita 
house full of company to the village inn; and then there were introduc- 
tions and congratulations without number ; and Colonel Bradshaw made 
arrangements to examine sundry farms and tracts of land, in order to 
make a selection of one to settle down on for life; and, at least, twenty 
country exquisites fell despe.ately in love with the irresistible widow, 
while about an equal number of ladies were ready to tear her eyes out in 
their jealousy of her marvellous beauty; and so the hours passed away, 
including the time spent at dinner, until late in the evening, when the 
ball was opened in a room so crowded, that there were scarcely three 
square feet of elbow room for every person present. 


However, if there was a lack of space, there was no lack of enjoy- 
ment; for, albeit, there was an awful treading on toes-and groaning of 
corns, every thing went merry as a marriage bell, and the guests felt so 
grateful for the entertainment that, long before it was over, all the ladies 
were in rapture with the colonel, and all the gentlemen ready to do 
battle with a nation of giants for the sake of but one smile from the en- 
chanting mistress of the eeremonies. 


And truly their enthusiasm was pardonable, for the “‘ widow” looked 
like a goddess, and moved through the dance with a perfection of grace, 
which Therpsicore herself might have envied. In fact she outshone 
her former self on this occasion; for never before had she taken such 
pains in the embellishment of her transcendant beauty, and never before 
made such formidable and invincible arrangement of the artillery of her 
fascinations. Nevertheless she was ungenerous of her favors in one re- 
spect, for though she smiled on all, she danced with but one, and otherwise 
seemed so interested in him, that she had but few words for any other 
person throughout the evening. 

And who was that happy man? Why, gentle reader, it was no less 
& person (as you have probably anticipated,) than cousin David, who 
had scarcely quitted the ‘‘ widow’s” side since his introduction to her in 
the morning, and who now, as was evident in his look, yoice and man- 


ners, was the devoted slave of her charms—the any thing she chose to 
make of him. 

The stupid young man, notwithstanding that Miss Anson enacted with 
the most exquisite tact, the part she had undertaken, must have seen 
that some snare was intended for him had he not been blinded with pas- 
sion, and bewildered with beauty. And yet, perhaps this don’t follow, 
for man is the vainest of all animals—far more vain, in my estimation, 
than woman—and thus the homliest of the sex has a principle within 
him which inclines him to suspect himself all that painting can express, 
or youthful /adies dream of when they love; and here let me add en 
passant, that the blind, the crooked, the halt, so far from suspecting 
themselves to be deficient of personal powers to please, are in fact gifted 
with a more active spirit of vanity than other men, as if they regarded 
their very deformities as favorable distinctions, to mark them.out for the 
peculiar admiration of their race; but more especially for the fairer half 
of it. Hence men to whom Nature has been more than commonly un- 
gracious, are usually dandies ; while on the contrary slovens are for the 
mest part tolerably good-looking fellows. 

This episode, however, has no direct bearing on David. He was 
well-limbed and well-featured enough, and stood nearly six feet in his 
stockings; and was in fact—even taking his round shoulders, thick 
knees, and want of thought-fashioned countenance into consideration 
quite a passable young man for a semi-Dutch village. 

But however all this may be, cousin Dave loved the widow beyond all 
bounds, and was fully possessed of the notion that she was equally smit- 
ten with him; nor was this to be wondered at, for her eyes discoursed to 
him in all the eloquence of a captured soul’s deep affections—the war- 


blings of her voice fell tremulously on his ear—she seemed to find no 


pleasure but at his side—she danced with no one else—and when in the 
forgetfulness of his ecstacy he ventured to encircle her fairy fingers with 
more than a Platonic squeeeze, she made no resistance, but on the con- 
trary sympathized with every such manifestation, by a gentle pressure— 
delicate, it is true, as an angel’s whisper, or a zephyr’s kiss, but still suf- 
ficiently palpable to make his flesh creep, and his heart bound again 
with rapture. 


And there was one present who marked well, and deeply sympathized 
with his happiness, although she marvelled not a little at the occasion of 
it. This was Flora Willoughby. She dreamt of no snare, and had not 
the slightest suspicion of the mystery that was involved inthe events of 
the night, but she saw plainly that her cousin was a captive to the fas- 
cinations of the fair stranger, and her woman’s wit immediately sugges- 
ted to her the idea of taking advantage of it, to the end of breaking the 
shackles which bound her to a destiny which she abhorred. 

““Dave,”’ she whispered, “you act as if you leved the widow better 
than you love me!—Come along this moment or I'll be jealous of 
you!” 

“O! now Flora, don’t talk so,” returned David. 
only a stranger!” 

““Yes, but she’s a beautiful stranger, David—twenty times more beau- 
tiful than [ am—and thinks more of you, and has got more money—so 
come along, or I'll let her brother make love to me, as he has been 
wanting to do all the night.” 

‘How do you know that she has got more money, Flora?” replied 
David. 

‘Because [ heard others say so, and see the evidence of it myself.— 
Why, cousin, the jewels she has on her at this present moment, are worth 
more than the purchase of half my fortune. 


“You know she’s 


‘Well, Flora, never mind, we’ll talk about it to-morrow.” 
‘““No, that we won’t, David—now or never. Do you think that I’m an 
old shoe to be put on or off when it pleases you? 

“Well, you know you said to-day that you wouldn’t have me, only 
that you were forced to.” 

‘“‘T have changed my mind, Dave.” 

“‘Mayhap so have [!—Suppose I accept your conditions and forfeit all 
claim to you for half your fortune.” 

‘“* No, cousin, it wont do, for since I see other ladies so fond of you, 
I’m determined that no one shall have you but myself. See, just see 
how she’s stealing love looks at you! I declare David I’ve a mind to 
tear her eyes out!” (And certainly Mary Anson was at the time appa- 
rently stealing love looks at poor David. elss a few side glances indi- 
cative of anger, or jealousy, 0. both at Flora,) who continued, ‘“ Now, 





cousin, after that you must either say yes to me at once and come along, 
leaving the widow for ever and ever, or else say no, and I'll go and 
make love to her brother.”’ 





For a few moments, poor David was posed, not knowing how to de- 
cide between the charming stranger, and his cousin’s dowry; but as he 
stood suspended between love and lucre, a melting though half reproach- 
ful glance from Mary, sunk into his heart, and he was again her willing 
and undivided slave. 

During the remainder of the festival, Flora exchanged neither word or 
look with ber betrothed, but danced, chatted, and seemed to be all in all 
with Colonel Bradshaw; and by the time the ball broke up, they ap- 
peared to be as much smitten with each other as David and Mary An- 
son. 

The following day found David from morn till midnight at the widow 
Bellingham’s “ apron string,’’ and the longer he remained by her, the 
more he was ravished by her beauty and intoxicated by her conversa- 
tion, at the same time that he was led to believe that she was equally 
infatuated with him, and that it only remained for him to propose, to be 
accepted, and made happy for life. 


It now wanted but two or three days for that fixed on for the wed- 
ding, when Flora made another attack on her cousin, and insisted on his 
yea or nay at once, for he had proposed putting off the marriage for a 
month or two; and after carrying on a war of words for some time, Flora 
put on an air of great indignation, and threatened to proceed forthwith 
to Mrs. Bellingham, to make a disclosure of his villainy, when to Miss 
Willoughty’s boundless delight, he submitted to a forfeiture of all claims 
on her person or property, and signed a written agreement to that effect, 
which Flora (who was a wise girl notwithstanding her tomboy propensi- 
ties) took good care to have drawn out by the village lawyer, and sub- 
stantiated by two respectable witnesses. 


On the night of that same day—David being the while making love at 
the village inn, and the other members of the household felicitating 
themselves in the embraces of “ nature’s soft nurse’”—Miss Willoughby 
sat musing at the parlor fire and as likely as not thinking of one Philip 
O'Hara, when the door slowly opened, and that individual stood reveal- 
ed before her. 

“Gracious heavens, O’Hara! exclaimed the lady— How came you 
here—and is it really you?” 

‘‘IT came through the key hole, lady,” replied the intruder, “ for a 
true lover can force an entrance any where; and I know that I’m my- 
self by the ecstacy which I feel in your presence.” 

«I’m well pleased that one of us feels so comfortable,” said Flora, 
‘to atone for the sufferings of the other, for you nearly frightened me 
out of my life.” 


“I have done more,” returned Phil, “than roaring rivers and 


frowning precipices have been able to accomplish. But Flora, why do 
you speak so coldly ?”’ 


How else would you have an affianced bride to speak to a hobgoblin 
disguised as an old friend, who insinuates himself through key holes for 
the avowed purpose of wooing her ?” 

“But Flora, are you an affianced bride still?” 

“Of course I am !—Why do you ask ?” 


“T thought, lady, you might have taken advantage of certaia occur- 
rences at the village inn, to have secured your freedom.” 

Miss Willoughby made no answer, but looked inquisitively into O’ Ha- 
ra’s eye as he continued, 

“ But if you have not, there’s plenty of time still, for your cousin Da- 
vid is three parts lost to you fer ever.” 

“O’Hara! O'Hara!” exclaimed Miss Willoughby, with some agita- 
tion of manner, “ what’s all this? There’s a mystery somewhere, and 
you are at the bottom of it.” . ad 

“ There is a mystery, Flora, and I am at the top and bottom of it, for 
there’s no one to blame but me.” 

“ Are you sure, O’Hara,”’ said the lady, “‘ that there’s no infamy cor.- 
nected with this farce—for I partially begin to see through it—no infamy 
that may redound to my discredit ?” 

“ Honor bright, Miss Willoughby, a fair business transaction !”” 

“Who is that lady ?” 

“One of the most singular, honest and exalted—as she is the most 
beautiful of her sex.” 
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“ And you have come a wooing, O'Hara?” said the lady in her usual 
vein”’ 

“T have, Flora—or else all my exertions go for nothing.” 

“You are again doomed to disappointment then, even if I had 
nothing to say in the premises; for Cousin Dave won't resign me at & 
less considerable sacrifice than the whole of my property !” 

“The graceless traitor !”’ 

“ Will you take me with my face for a fortune, O'Hara?” 

“ Yes, lady. God knows I would, and regard ‘ts every smile as a 
golden dowry, a thousand times richer than the dowry you would lose 
by accepting me !” 

**On those terms I am yours,” said the lady. 

“ You will never regret it,’’ exclaimed O’ Hara, clasping the maiden to 
his breast; “for the fullness of my exertions shall atone for the emptiness 
of my purse, and devotion and happiness for affluence and fashion.” 

“ Both our parts were well acted,”’ observed Miss Willoughby, extri- 
cating herself, and assuming a cold, disdainful air ; “ but they were merely 
acted—at least I can speak with assurance for myself; for 1 know that my 
fortune’s my own, without the incumbrance of a lover per compulsion— 
and also, sir, that I am too well aware of its value and my own to throw 
both of them away on a nameless adventurer.” 

Poor Phil staggered back a step or two, as if he weuld have fallen to 
the floor; but, recovering himself, he said with what composure he 
might, 

“ Lady, have you spoken from your heart?” 

“ Yes sir, from my heart!” 

“Then heaven bless you, Flora Willoughby,” he returned, “ though 
you have nearly broken mine. But farewell, and for ever, for I will 
soon put an ocean between us !”’ 

«No, nor the smallest of its tributary streams,’”’ exclaimed the lady, 
“for if you are of my mind, we will never part company untill you have 
made Flora Willoughby Mrs. Philip O’ Hara!” 

And ere she had concluded the glowing sentence, she was again encir- 
cled in the arms of her bewildered, but thrice happy lover. 

Four hours had scarcely elapsed from the above conversation, when a 
carriage and four, with two ladies and gentlemen for inside passengers, 
rattled away from the village of * * * * * *, and on the following 
morning, Tom Stapleton, having hunted up a parson, stood up as 
groomsman, and fer that matter, as bridesmaid—for he had te officiate in 
both capacities, while his lucky friend, Philip O'Hara, was taking unto 
himself, to have and to hold for ever, one of the noblest girls in Christen- 
dom—not to mention her five thousand a year. 


I have but little to add, for Lucy holds me somewhat under petticoat 
government, and will not permit me to go into the details of our last 
dying speeches and confessions, etcetera, previous to our departure from 
our lives of single blessedness, into the other world of connubial felicity. 
Suffice it to say, that in the latter days of my courtship, [ had no rival 
to contend with, inasmuch as Count De Launey, when he was made 
aware of mine and Miss Ansun’s escape from the pirates, borrowed Mrs. 
Livingston’s gold watch, te make as ,he said, an experiment on, pock- 
eted some silver spoons, and other small articles, and bolted—that I be- 
came the white-headed boy with old Anthony, after the election, in 
cousequence of my exertions therein, and the excellent character whiels 
the political enormities I had committed procured me from my friend 
Barney—that Lucy and I soon reconciled our little difficulties and 
brought the mother round to our wishes, which was easily managed now 
that [ had a rich and influential friend at my back, for Phil fought for 
me like a hero, and compelled me to sport a wallet of bank bills that 
might have purchased a little principality—that finally Lucy and I took 
each other for better for worse—and that (but name it not in Gath,) 
when I came to count over her fortune of fifty thousand dollars, I dis- 
covered, somewhat to my surprise, for I was then not up to the tricks 
of the trade which fashionable mammas adopt to make their daughters 
popular, that it was somewhat less than a third of the amount. 

In respect to a time-honored custom, and which readers would not 
willingly see treated with disrespect, I will here make a brief disposition 
of such of the characters mentioned in the course of the book as I think 
worthy of notice. 

Miss Anson left the city by herself, and in male attire, the day after 
her arrival in it from the Dutch village. She took aconsiderable amount 
of money and other property with her which she had secured from the 
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vigilance vf De Launey by carrying it about with her wherever she 
went, and for the most part sewed up in her clothes. I have no idea 
where Miss Anson may be now; but I saw her about two years since, 
when she related to me the history of her life, which, as it is curious in 
the extreme, I may yet make a book of. Mine hostess of 202 has retired | 
from that house, and is now, as I learn, keeping an establishment of a | 
similar character in another part cf the city. Mrs. Harrig, presuming | 
that Harrig would be afraid to return to New York, re-adopted her 

maiden name, joined the church, and married a linen draper, who sup- | 
poses her to be the best and purest of her sex; and so she may be—since 
she was mended up a bit—for aught I know to the contrary. I have | 
never heard of Fitz Roy since his adventure in Albany. The Babe in 

the Wood was in New York when I was there a short time since, and I 
verily believe wore the same hat, coat, shoes and inexpressibles which I 
had seen on him six years before; and I would not be sworn that he 
had not the same identical patch of dirt on the side of his nose; which, 
by the way, would not be such an extraordinary circumstance as it may 
seem at a first glance, inasmuch as Bill Childs was never yét guilty of 
washing his face. Neverthless he was as merry and as full of philosophy 
as ever when I last saw him, and continued to be one of the lions of his 
tribe at making out “ Insides,” “Go downs,” and “ Ticklers.” Mr. 
Livingston and his lady remain as they were in times gone by, only a 
little older; but Anthony having secured the improvement that excited 





tics, inclusive of his Jeffersonian principles, and now votes, when he 
wotes at all, on the opposite side of the question. He never forgot 
Barney Murphy or Lawler the Rattler, however; but through his influ- 
ence obtained them both out-door situations in the Custom House, which 
they kept possession of until after the election of Gen. Harrison; and now 
Lawler has a snug birth in the Corporation, while Barney is Street In- 
spector in the ward where he covered himself with such immortal honors. 
Lawyer Starkey is now a member of Assembly, and Stubbs has retired 
into the shades of private life to superintend the education of his son 
Pat. As for Philip and his Flora, and sundry little O’Haras, they live 
on a fine estate in the South; within a stone’s throw of which, on a very 
pretty patch of land for one of his early deserts or expectations, reside 
Tom Stapleton and his Lucy, not forgetting the little ones; where I shall 
feave them for the present in the enjoyment of much happiness, albeit 
the proverb tells us there is none to be had on this side of the grave ; 
and with many thanks to the reader for accompanying me to the end of 
my adventures, shall close my pleasant labors by soliciting pardon for 
whatever blunders I may have committed in the course of my narrative, 
and by saying—AmeEn. 
<a 
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———————————— 


Tue Doxe or Wetiincron.—There are many anecdotes extant 
relating to the frank and obliging manners of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The following, so characteristic of his grace, has been com- 
municated to us by a north country gentleman now in London :— 
During the late review at Woolwich, before the King of Prussia, 
Prince Albert, and other distinguished persons, the Duke of Wel- 
lington had retired to his open carriage in the park, where he was 
surrounded by several military officers and others, and while there, 
M. Johnson, of Spital House, Newbiggen, witha party of Northum- 
brian gentlemen, happenep to be passing. Being an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the * hero of a hundred fights,” Mr. Johnson felt very anx- 
ious to see his Grace standing, and that he might have that desire 

tified, addressed the Duke as follows :—Most Neble Duke, might 
take the liberty on behalf of myself and Northumberland friends, 
to request your Grace to oblige us by standing up ?” The Duke im- 
mediately rose from his seat, and taking off his hat bowed to the 
party, to their no small gratification. Mr. Johnson then advanced 
© the carriage, and thanked the Duke for so very kindly condescen- 
ding to oblige them, and requested his pardon for the liberty he had 
taken. The Duke again bowed to Mr. Johnson and resumed his 
seat. The blunt manners and address of the frank Northumbrian 
elicited general laughter from the spectators, in which the noble 


Duke himself very heartily joined for some time.— Newcastle Jour- 
nal, 


—— 

TALLEYRAND AND THE WaGER or Ovsters.—What school-boy is 
there who would not claim the story of Talleyrand’s oyster break. 
fast? This was the payment of a wager which M. de Talleyrand 
had won of the Duke of Laval. The oysters, according to condi- 
tions ugreed upon, were to be furnished for twelve persons ; more- 
over, ihe winner was to have the right of naming the ten other 
guests. Did M. de Talleyrand, in this case, act as every one else 
would have done—invite ten of his friends? No such thing: this 
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was indeed far from his intention. He made very careful inquiries 
for ten of the greatest oyster-eaters in Paris. Those he chose for his 
guests ; so that the Duke de Laval had to pay for five hundred dozen. 
One of the actors in this breakfast, a very amiable man, fond of good 
eating, and an excellent singer, was M. Cloisseau, formerly an attor- 
ney, who on this occasion was appointed king of the feast. To the 
great satisfaction of the Amphictyon who did not pay, he swallow- 
ed, without the least hesitation, his fifty-fourth dozen; after which 
he stopped, alleging, as a pretence, that he must partake of the other 
dainties of the breakfast.—Life of Talleyrond. 
— 

Pracarp,—The following is a copy of a placard posted in Dan- 

shett, Scotland: 


‘* Whereas, Sir Robert Peel has said, in his place in the House of 
Commons (?) the other day, that the consumption of beef in Britain 
was equal to 50 lbs. per head of the population per annum—there- 
fere, we, John Want and Michael Poverty do hereby jointly and 
severally declare that we have not for sume years past tasted or han- 
dled the beef referred to although our united families according to 
Sir Robert, ought to have had about 800 lbs. annually ; and instead 
of having 192 lbs. of tea, in the same time, as he states, we have 
not made use of more than about two pounds; and we hereby offer 
a handsome reward to the individual whe will give us information 
regarding the person or persons who have so unjustly purloined our 
share of said articles, and thereby doprived us of our just rights ; 
the reward to be given on restitution being made. 

(Signed) * Joun Want. 
Micnat Poverty.” 
oe 


I> A correspondent sends us this—whether as original, or as a trans- 
cript, we cannot determine. 
THE SWORD OF NAPOLEON. 


** Etait ce donc I’ intention de Napoleon que ces armes, ces trophees de la gloire 
Francaise, passasent entre les mains des enemies de la France !” 
Joseru Napo.eon. 
No! give not the blade of the mighty to those, 


The worst of his friends, and the /east of his foes. 

Is the sword which reflected all fires of the field, 

To be worn as a toy, not a weapon to wield? 

What, give up the glory Marengo beheld! 

When valley and field with the battle-tide swelled ; 

At which Austerlitz shook, while the Conquerers’ breath 
Thinn’d the ranks, with the strength of the Angel of Death! 
Tho’ the “ Son of the Man” has gone down to the tomb, 
Will France overshadow his glory with gloom: 

Are the trophies she bore, and the glories she won, 

To be lest to the Sire on the death of the son? 

Methinks I behold him—a destiny star, 

Looking down on the Nations beneath and afar ; 

Now gilding some land, now seizing some cloud, 

And launching its thunderbolts deadly and loud. 

Hark; heard you that crash? ’tis a Nation on fire, 

And that planet laughs out in its terrible ire; 

The King, and the Prince, and the Prelate are crush’d, 
And their cry, in Creation’s approval, is hushed. 


Look out on that waste, where the Pyramid throws 

Its shade o’er the royal Egyptian’s repose, 

"Tis the land, which, awake with the genius of France, 
Might rival the East in her brightest remance. 

But away with the Chieftain’s intent and its claim— 
Let its light be a shade—its remembrance a name : 
More potent the mem’ry that bids you retain 

The blade, till the Bourbon renounces the reign. 
Where that Isle, by the far-off horizon is hurl’d, 

Like a demon ‘ wave-rock’d’ on the rim of the world, 
Look out, not impatient,"or there is the grave, 

Of Consul, King, Conqueror, Exile, and Slave ! 

Now say if a vassal of France, less a king— 

But my thoughts! too severe are the feelings ye bring; 
In vain is Philosophy willing to leave, 

One bosom unfir’d, o’er his glory to grieve. 

Away with the dream! let the blade be retain’d; 

By it, France has been saved and may yet be regain’d ; 
But if Fate should then frown in the red rolling tide, 
Thou can’st sleep, with Napoleon’s sword by thy side. 
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THE THUNDER STORM. 


A TALE OF SCOTLAND. 


Ellen Mackenzie was born with a romantic fancy, and this the pic- 
turesque glen of Ulva, and the surrounding country, contributed to nou- 
rish. In her the powers of the mind manifested themselves, by a pre- 
ponderance of the imagination over the other intellectual faculties. For- 
tunately for mankind this is rare, and when it does_occur, the posses- 
sor, however unhappy himself in the inheritance of such a gift, stands 
forth distinguished from the rest of his kind—is admired, and praised, 
and looked upon as a genius. 

Ifthe place where stood her father’s mansion had been less wild, and 
if she herself had been brought up from childhood in the bustle of active 
existence, possibly this highly-excited tone of mind might have been 
brought down, and assimilated more closely with that of human nature 
in general; but the romantic glen, and its vicinity to the most moun- 
tainous district in Scotland, fo@tered this state of mental abstraction, and 
fixed upon her unalterably a character almost approaching to the ideal. 
It rendered her whole disposition essentially contemplative. It taught 
her to look upon Nature, not with the dull eye of mankind in general, 
but with the ardor cf an enthusiast; and as the sun sank beneath the 
ocean, or the thunder cloud hungover the crest of Cairngorm, she felt 
her soul expand within her, and ber thoughts, and even her language, 
were tinged with inspiration. 

But with all this singularity of genius, Ellen Mackenzie was not the 
mere creature of romance. Though her fancy delighted to gaze on the 
rocks, and streams, and mountain-glens which surrounded her, her decp- 
est affections lay within her own domestic ciréle. To her there was no 
spot so fair, or so clothed with romantic interest, as that mansion which 
shehewed her family. Its grey turrets bespoke the hand of ages; and 
the majestic hall, with its pannels of carved oak, and its massy doors, 
was replete with the tales of other times. 

And those who now abode within rendered this spot still more endear- 
ing. Her father, the living representative of his lina, was born there. 
The blood of many ages flowed in his veins, and on his manly front he 
wore the laurels of a time-honored race. His mansion was yet the abode 
of hospitality; and though the hall no longer resounded with the strains 
of the minstrel axd the mirth of clansmen, the kindness of the owner 
was not less than that of his predecessors. 

Her mother possessed the dignified feelings of the other parent, but 
these were naturally softened down into a more domestic softness. She 
loved her child with the ardor of passionate affection; but in the midst 
of this fondness, shades of deep foreboding would at times come across 
her. Itis only woman who can know the heart of woman; it is only 
she who can discover the latent fires that burn in its deep concealment. 
As yet, the heart of Ellen was untouched by any baleful influence. Its 
thoughts and feelings were as unstained as purity itself. Yet in the 
midst of this quiet existence, her mother could perceive that she enjoy- 
ed a sensibility which would be ill qualified to sustain the rough acci- 
dents of life. She could see that her spirit was formed of elements too 
pure for the world, and that the least stroke of sorrow would dissipate 
its ethereal existence. She saw in her daughter a mind alive to every 
impression, and trembled for the hour when some evil influence might 
cross her way, and blast her heart for ever. 


Ellen had neither the mirth nor animal spirits of her younger sister. 
Though often cheerful, she was never gay; though she frequently 
smiled, yet she seldom indulged in laughter. A shade cf beautiful me- 
lancholy appeared to hang over her fair features; and while her voice 
was rich and melodisus, it seemed, in her more serious moods, the echo 
of a plaintive music. But her melancholy was never less than at home. 
There, the gaiety of her parents, and the unceasing pleasantries of her 
sister, elevated her soul to something like mirth, and made her enter 
freely into the spirit of their enjoyment. It-was in her solitary wander- 
ings that she was principally visited by this sweet sadness of the mind— 
this “joy of grief,” as the bard of Morven beautifully expresses it. 


There is something in the grander features of Nature which no one 
can contemplate without a silent awe; and in a mind so imaginative as 
her’s, and so conversant with the visions of poetry, this was felt with 
double force. In her own romantic country, every thing wore the hue 
of sublimity: on all sides Nature ruled in'solemn grandeur. She aroze 
in the morning to gaze upon it, and lay down to dream of it at night. 
Her eye was familiar with all the wild magnificerce of the Grampians. 
From her childhood she had been accustomed to the communion of those 
majestic ridges, over whose hoary summits seasons and ages have passed 
away,—those mountains which heard the earliest voice of Time, and 
stood now as strong and as unharmed as ever. In vain had the thunder 
burst upon them; in vain had the lightning rent the pines that grew 
upon their sides ; in vain had tempests, which swept from the earth the 
dwellings of man, striven to shake them on their firm foundations: they 
still stood in primeval vigor, laughing to scorn the assaults of tempest 
and of time, and mocking, by their eternal duration, the brief existence 
of human life. The enthusiast viewed with rapture those imperishable 
monuments of God. She had seen them calm, and reposing in silent 
beauty, with a wreath of mist hanging here and there upon their sides: 
she had seen them after a refreshing shower spanned by the erial bow 
of heaven, while the glens beneath smiled at the glorious vision that 


swept over them—forming below its expanse a path which seemingly led 


| 


| tains of Ross-shire lay in the distance. 
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to Eternity. She had likewise seen them when the storm hung over 
their dark and misty summits, when the silence of creation was broken 
by the voice of the whirlwind, and the eagle soared forth in dismay 
among the convulsions of Nature. 

It was on a sultry afternoon of August that Ellen wandered over the 
hills that closed up the glen behind her father’s mansion. The sun was 
riding in majesty towards the west, and tinged the clouds and moun- 
tains as he passed with his parting glow. The glen of Ulva lay cradled 
in beautiful repose within its boundary, and the stream that sparkled 
through it reflected like a mirror the beams of the burning luminary.— 
From her elevated situation she saw spread out, as in a map, the vales 
that slept below. She could trace the windings of the river among the 
hills, while the mansion-house of Ulva, embosomed in the glen, and sur- 
rounded by its plantation of pine, lay beneath her feet. As she cast her 
eyesmore widely around, she traced the mighty Grampians, whose blue 
summits formed the outermost rim of the horizon, and enclosed within 
their ample circle a vast compass of less-elevated country. The moun- 
Close by, to the east, appeared 
Cairngorm, and far off, in the opposite direction, the dim outline of Ben- 
nevis, rising like a god among his tributary hills. Although she had 
seen all these things before, they never appeared to her so beautiful as 
now, and she thought she could have gazed on them forever. A rock 
was nigh, and she sat down upon it, to feast her eyes upon the magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 

She gazed so long and so intently upon this scene, that before it recur- 
red to her to return, the sun had long sunk beneath the horizon, and 
night fairly setin. Meanwhile, black clouds began to collect upon the 
tops of the nearest hills, and wreaths of mist to rise up from the glens 
on every side. Ina short time she was involved in darkness, and her 
mind was seized with a foreboding, thatan awful change was about te 
take place, and that the beauty which had just passed away was the har- 


| bingerof some strange convulsion. 


This idea received fresh confirmation from the state of the sky, for it 


| had not the mellowed freshness and tempered obscurity of an August 


evening, but was black, and overcast with the sullen hue of the deepest 
winter. The temperature became chill, the air was impregnated with 
a foggy dampness, and volumes of misty vapor rolled about, as if pro- 
pelled by the wind. Those mountains and rocks, which were still visible, 
appeared to triple their dimensions, and rose up in the most hideous and 
fantastic shapes. To add to the native horror of the scene, gusts of wind 


swept through the glens, while the caverns round about sent forth their 
echoes in the tone of fearful lamentation. 


Ellen remained unappalled. Some spell fixed her to her seat. The 
drizzling of the atmosphere began even to wet her robes; but neither 
this nor the chilness of the evening were able to rouse her. She looked 
upen the dark and accumulating masses of clouds with a sad and sublime 
feeling. She was spell-bound with ecstacy, till a flash of lightning be- 
fore her eyes, and a distant clap of thunder burst upon her, and broke 
the enchantment. She started up in terror, and prepared to depart.— 
Anether flash, succeeded by another peal, followed the first, and urged 
her on. Here, however, an unforeseen event opposed her progress: for 
the night was now so obscured by mist and darkness, that tne proper 
road could no longer be traced, and she was foiled in every attempt to 
discover a path she had traversed a hundred times before. The rocks, 
which in an ordinary darkness would have served as unerring landmarks, 
seemed to have altered their characters. They were magnified by the 
mist, and here and there so hidden by dark clouds, that their very shapes 
were changed. Her efforts to extricate herself were unavailing, every 
new attempt only leading her farther and farther out of the true 
direction. 

Night meanwhile crept on, and the sky became every moment darker. 
Not a star illumined the black vault of heaven. The clouds rolled in 
darker and blacker masses; the winds blew louder and louder through 
the straths of the mountains, and the thunder peals approached rapidly 
nearer. The only gleams that varied the uniform obscurity were flashes 
of lightning, which now shot in fearful streaks through every quarter.— 
Ellen’s mind gave way to a paroxysm of dread. To be left alone ina 
wilderness, surrounded by such objects of terror, might have shaken the 
spirits of the strongest, and over her their influence was now complete. 
She cried a’) J, hoping that she might be heard; but her own voice, 
faintly re-ecloed from the rocks, was her only reply. The situation of 
her parents at home then occupied her thoughts; how they would feel 
when they found her pale and dead upon the mountains ; for fear had, if 


| possible, magnified the danger, and she considered her fate as inevitable 


Rut inthe midst of this agony, she knew that there was one Being who 

could shield her amidst every distress, and to whose throne the voice of 

prayer never rose in vain. She then dropped upon her knees, and raised 

her hands to heaven in the attitude of supplication, when a peal of 

thunder burst above her head, so loud and so terrible, that she fell with 

her face to the earth. How long she remained in that posture is uncer- - 
tain; she was suddenly aroused from it by the call of a man’s voice at & 

distance. This made her start upon her feet, and she advanced forward 

in the direction from which it seemed to come. The voice in a few se- 

conds was repeated—then it ceased. She cried alcud, hoping to bring 

forth a reply, nor was she disappointed, being answered by a loud and 

grateful hallo. At the same time she thought she could perceive a form 
wading, as it were, through the darkness, and in afew moments a young 
man, with a fowling-piece in his hand, and a pointer-dog beside him, 

stood by her. 
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“ Are you a fay or a fairy, young lady,” exclaimed the stranger, ina 
tone which bespoke him a native of England, ‘‘that you are keeping 
watch on the hills at this time? For my part, I am so bewildered, I 
doubt whether I have my five senses about me.” 

“‘T am neither fay nor fairy,” answered Ellen, “ but a mortal like your- 
self, who have lost my way, and if you can put me on the way of regain- 
ing it, you will confer a lasting favor on me.’ 

“«I wish, for your sake, Madam,” rejoined the Southern, “that this 


were in my power, but I happen to be a total stranger here, and have, for | 
I found myself be- | 


these last two hours, completely lost my reckoning. 
wildered even in day-light among these interminable glens, and how I 
shall explore them in such a night, God only knows.” 

“« What house did you leave last?” asked Ellen, “for I see you have 
been sporting, and you probably live in the neighborhood. If you reside 
with the factor, you may perhaps be able to get back. His house is not 
more than a mile off.” 

“T left the house of Ardenvar this morning, and I have not since been 
under any roof,” was the stranger’s reply. 

“The house of Ardenvar!”’ exclaimed Ellen, “ fifteen miles away. 
Our case is then desperate—what shall we do? Oh! stranger, whoever 
you be, it was an evil chance that brought you here! We cannot survive 
such a night I have noticed the tempest brewing since nightfall. Look 
at Cairngorm, it is black asdeath. The thunder hangs upon every rock 
gro A burst upon us? we shall never see the light of day.” 

“Do not distress yourself,” said the Englishman, offering her his arm ; 
*“‘T have weathered nights as bad as this.”’ 

The night was indeed becoming fearfully alarming, and right in 
the teeth of a strong gust of wind, a black body swept past them with 
inconceivable rapidity. It was an eagle, and the stranger could not he!p 
thinking how prime a shot it would have been in day-light ; but Ellen’s 
reflections were different. As the majestic sojourner of the clouds rush- 
ed through the midst of the whirlwind, and almost fanned her with his 
powerful wings, she considered the event as ominous, and shrunk closer 
to her companion. “That bird’s sagacity tells him that a dreadful tem- 
nest is nigh; he is flying away for shelter to his eyry. There is surely 
death at hand.” 

* You distress yourself too much,” answered the young man; “let us 
move on.” 

“ But where,” said Ellen, “‘can we move to. Though born and bred 
among these hills, and familiar with each of them as with my shadow, I 
feel myself a stranger among them now. The very tract that led me 
here | is hidden in darkness. We shall never escape from this situa- 
tion. 

«* My dear girl,”’ exclaimed the stranger, his heart warming with pity 
as the fear of Ellen increased, ‘‘ support yourself on my arm: point out 
as nearly as you are able the direction in which your dwelling lies, and 
we shall make our way to it in spite of every thing. Cheer up—there is 
nothing like a good heart in the midst of danger.” 


These well-meant words failed, however, to encourage her, but in com- 
pliance with the stranger’s request, she pointed out what she supposed to 
be the nearest road. They accordingly walked on with caution, he sup- 
porting her on a well-knit arm, over the irregularities of the way. But 
the alarm which filled her mind was far from abating. The night, instead 
of clearing up, became every moment blacker. 


nion could not help looking on with some apprehension. He cared little 


for himself, although there was sufficient reason for dread even on that | 
account, but felt all the fear of a generous mind for his delicate and un- | 


sheltered fellow-traveller. At last, as they turned the corner of a ridge 
of rocks, a cold bleak wind was driven upon their faces, and they heard, 
in the direction from which it seemed to come, a howling and whist'ing 
of the elements,.which were truly terrific. It seemed as if the angels of 
darkness were abroad, and the conflicting sounds, which now filled every 
quarter of this region, were sufficient to appal the strongest minds. Af- 
ter a short interval, the two sojourners heard what they conceived to be 
the voice of a cataract: every moment the sound approached nearer, 
and at length they were invaded by a dreadful shower of rain. The im- 

osity of the torrent, driven on as it was by vehement gusts of wind, 

es all description. They were nearly swept off their feet. Ellen 
clung to the young man with desperation. ‘Oh, God! how terrible art 
thou !—our last hour is at hand!” These were her exclamations, and, 
overcome with terror and exhaustion, she dropped speechless on the 
ground. 


_At this moment a broad and vivid glare of lightning came across the 
‘spot where she lay, and rendered her whole form visible to the stranger. 

he glimpse was momentary, but it was enough, and revealed a counte- 
nance from whose exquisite beauty the pale finger of insensibility had 
stolen nothing away. The whole acted like magic upon his heart; he 
resolved to make any sacrifice to save so much loveliness. 
do him the injustice to suppose that he would not have done the same to 
save any woman in a similar condition, but there is something in the spec- 
tacle of beauty in distress, which above every other influence, wins the 


heart away, and melts it to generosity. Kneeling down cn one knee, he | 
raised her up, and supported her on the other, while he placed himself | 


#s much as possible between her andthe storm; at the same time he 
cried aloud with all his strength; but his efforts were in vain; his voice 
was dissolved and lost among the louder strains of the tempest. In this 
position he remained till hope beeame almost extinct; he had indeed lit- 
tle expectation of being able to preserve his charge, who lay fainting, and 


. for aught he knew, dead in his arms. Every scheme which ingenuity 


At last even her compa- | 


We will not | 
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could suggest was successively and fruitlessly put in practice. He first 
raised her up, aud carried her to a situation where she might be more 
sheltered ; but this was unavailing; the tempest beat on every spot with 
equal violence. He then attempted to fire his gun, but the priming was 
| drenched with rain, and rendered useless. Again and again did he call, 
_ butto no parpose. With Ellen in his arms, and the faithful dog shiver- 
| ing at his feet, he remained a mark for the fiercest of the elements to 
| prey upon. He became stunned, deafened and confused, and had he not 
| possessed great mental fortitude and bodily vigor, he must have sunk un- 
, der his accumulated distresses. 
| . The last glimmer of hope was expiring, when he thought he heard 
the barking of a dog. The sound which came from afar off, was so 
| deadened by the noise around, that at first he fancied it a delusion of the 
| brain. However, in every partial pause or exhaustion of the storm, the 
same sound fell upon his ear. Now and then it was remote, at other 
times nearer at hand, but so blended with echoes and the yell of winds, 
that he could raake nothing distinctly out. The first event which in- 
spired him with any thing like confidence was his own dog which began 
to get more animated and to course round about, as if something had 
attracted his attention. He was not slow of remarking this circum- 
stance, and during a brief cessation of the noise, observed that the dis- 
tant bark was returned by Cato, and that in a tone so joyful, that he 
could not help anticipating some good,from the event. It was quite ob- 
vious that a dog was not far off, and that he was every moment approach- 
ing more near seemed equally evident, but whether this animal was the 
forerunner of any assistance, remained yet to be seen. He now took out 
a hunter’s whistle from his pocket, and blew it loudly and shrilly, till 
every rock around responded with the echo; at the same time he heard 
the barking of a dog ina situation below him; in a second more he 
heard him rustling up among the bushes, and in a third he cleared the 
brink of a ravine close by, and stood near him—a fine bushy eminal, be- 
tween the wolf and mastiff breed. It was net till then that the stranger 
| discovered that he and his charge were on the brink of a precipiteus 
chasm, and that a single step in that direction must have hurled them 
down an unfathomable distance among rocks. It was this ravine which 
the dog had passed through. He had descended the cpposite side, and 
ascended that on which they now stood, and the sudden spring he made 
to clear its fatal brink was the only circumstance which warned the 
Southern of danger and saved his life. The dog did not stand by an 
idle spectator; on the contrary, he rushed up to Ellen, fawned upon her, 
| licked her hand, and shewed all the intimacy of an old favorite. He 
even seemed aware of the danger of her situation, for he ran round 
about her, whined most piteously, and looked on her preserver’s face 
with a dumb eloquence which it was impossible to misunderstand. He 
made every sign for her to follow him—went away, then looked back, 
and on finding no notice taken of his movements, returned to her side, 
and by his moans seemed to chide her for staying behind. These mo- 
tions of the animal at once arrested the stranger’s attention. He in- 
stantly conceived that the dog belonged to the fair victim, and relying on 
his sagacity, resolved to follow him wherever he led. Collecting, there- 
fore, his whole energies, he raised Ellen from the ground in his power- 
ful arms, which, now that hope began to dawn upon him, felt no more 
oppressed under their burden than if it had been a child. The dog 
walked before, and kept along but at some distance from the side of the 
| ravine. The road was long and dreary, and the storm beat upon them 
with unabated force. They were drenched with rain, but the stranger's 
spirits being now up, he thought that could he but hold out a little longer, 
all would be well. At length they fairly wound round the extremity of 
the dangerous chasm, the faithful creature leading the way, and Cato 
walking very deliberately behind his master. 


| 
| 
Here their conductor barked aloud. The sound operated on Ellen like 
magic, and starting from her trance, she exclaimed, ‘‘Good Heavens ! 


where am I ?—where is the stranger I met on the hills?” 

“You are on your way home, my dear girl, and in my arms,” replied 
her preserver. 

“Oh what a night! Putmedown. God bless you my deliverer! but 
how do you know we are on the way home ? 
deg barked now ?—speak—say.” 

‘“«T never saw the dog before,” rejoined her protector; ‘‘ he seems a 
faithful creature, and I have no doubt he will lead us to some shelter or 
other.” 

Here the dog flew to Ellen, who had just descended from the stran- 
ger’s arms, and, leaping upon her, looked as if he would have devoured 
her with his kindness. 


“‘My poor Cesar—my poor Cesar,’ cried the maiden, caressing the 
animal, all drenched as he was, ‘‘ my father did not give you to me 
for no purpose. I shall never forget this service: away to Ulva Hall.’’ 

The word was sufficient; he scampered away before them, and they 

followed, Ellen leaning on her companion’s arm. Meanwhile, the latter 
strove, by every means in his power, to prevent her spirits from sinking 
in the trial, and this was now the more easy, as the storm began to 
abate considerably of its violence. Their conversation, which was car- 
ried on at intervals, related principally to the deg, which had ceme in so 
mysterious a manner to their assistance. 

“« Aye,”’ said Ellen, “ he is anoble creature. He was given to me by 
my father when he was scarce eight weeks old, and he has scarcely 
ever been an hour absent from my side. He is my almost common com- 
panion in my walks over the hills: I would not part with him for his 
weight in gold. Poor Cesar—he once saved my life when our boat was 


Where are we?—what 
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blown over by a squall on Loch Goinach. This is three years ago.— 
Like a foolish girl, | would sail the skiff across the loch. There was 
no one with me but him. Jt was all a frolic, but it had like to have 
cost me dear, for as 1 attempted to unfurl the little sail, a blast of wind 
came, and fairly overset my vessel. I gave a shriek, which my father, 
who stood on the shore, instantly heard. He gave me over for lost, but 
without a moment's hesitation, threw off his coat, and plunged into the 
water torescue me. 
as the distance was considerable; but Cesar brought me fainting and ex- 
hausted to land, and thus saved my life. It is no wonder I have an af- 
fection for the poor animal,” 


«Tt would have been well had he been with you when you set out this | 


afternoon,” said the stranger. 

‘It would have been a most fortunate circumstance,” replied Ellen, 
‘‘and yet,” after a pause, “it would have been most unlucky, for if he 
had been along witk me, I should have left the hills much sooner than I 
did, and what then would have become of you ?—jou must have perish- 
ed. Providence orders every thing wisely. It was most fortunate I did 
not take Cesar.” 

‘“* And to what fortunate accident,” continued he, “are we to impute 
Cesar’s visit at this untimely hour ?” 


“Oh,” rejoined Eilen, “1 do not doubt he has been sent after me | 
My father and mother must have missed me | 


along with messengers. 
long, and not knowing where to find me in such a dreadful night, they 
have doubtless dispatched Cesar to trace me out ; but why he came alone 
J know not.” 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the distant sound of human 
voices. As they approached nearer, the tones became more distinct, 
appearing to arise from a glen below them. “ Good Heavens!” cried 
one, “‘ what has become of the dog?” “ Coafound the stupid brute,” 
said another, “our young lady is lost forever.” ‘It was yeur fault, 
Donald Gair,” shouted a third ; *‘ you had the charge of him; you should 
have tethered his collar, and held him by you.” 

“No wrangling here, you madmen,” eried a loud angry voice, which 
Ellen knew to be that of her father; ‘‘ we have something else to do than 
quarrel about dogs. Allan and Henry Forbes, do you run as hard as 
your limbs will carry you by this side of the stream; follow it up 
as far as the ‘ Shepherd’s Ford,’ and come down on the opposite side.— 
Duncan Graham and William Mackenzie, run with all your speed to the 
‘ Black Craig,’ and keep alongside of the Ravine. Allaster Williamson, 
follow me over the way of the ‘ Fairy Mount ;’ and every other man of 
you, scatter yourselves in all directions. A hundred guineas, and a 
farm, rent-free fur life, tov any man who brings home my daughter in 
safety.” 

The whole of this passed in a few seconds of time; and before Ellen 
or the stranger could think of hailing the speakers beneath, they heard 
them rushing in all directions through the bushes which seemed to line 
the glen. The Englishman now called out aloud, but for some time no 
notice was taken of him, his voice being confounded with the voices of 
others. At length, after a few more calls, he heard a man below crying 
out, “ Stop, your Honor; I certainly heard a strange voice above the 
rock.” ‘ You heard a strange devil,’’ replied the other angrily; “ what 
the mischief are strangers to be doing out in a time like this ?” 

‘“‘ Your Honor may speak to me as you like,” answered the other, “ but 
my name is not Allaster Williamson if I did not hear a voice that came 
frae nane of our ain party.” 

* Yon are right, after all, Allaster,” said the seeond speaker, after a 
pause, in which the stranger's hail was repeated. ‘I certainly heard 
something of the kind myself. Hallo! who hails above?” 

‘** A friend,” cried the stranger. “I entreat you, for the love of Hea- 
ven, tocomeup. Here is a young lady perishing of cold.” 

“A young lady perishing of cold! split my life, it can’t be poor 
Ellen !”’ 

Here Cesar barked with great vehemence. 

“ Aye, faith, it is she, after all,”’ continued the speaker. “God be 
praised, there goes Cesar,—a prime dog,—he has traced her fairly. Ob! 
my dear child, a moment longer and | am with you. But the road,— 
how the mischief am I to get at her? I cannot see my finger before 
me.” 

“ This way, your Honor,” said the other voice; “follow me up the 
face of the brae; hold by the bushes, and there is no danger.” 

‘You are an idiot, Allaster,” cried the Laird; ‘ you know no more of 
the matter than myself. I tell you the brae is as steep as a precipice ; 
here, Cesar—whew—whew.” 


Cesar was at his side ina moment. He seemed to know more of the 
business than Allaster Williamson, for, instead of attempting to scale the 
hill, he winded away by a safe and circuitous path, till he brought his 
master to the ascent where stood Ellen and the stranger. 


The former, wet and trembling, rushed into his arms: her only words 
were, ‘‘ My dearest father!” The heart of the parent was fall, and his 
voice was so stifled with emotion, that for some time he found it impos- 
sible to give utterance to his feelings. His blunt and generous nature 
was completely overcome, and while he imprinted a burning kiss on 
the cheek of his child, he pressed her to his bosom with unutterable 
joy. 

‘* Now come along, my dear,” said the delighted father, after a short 
interval; ‘the rain beats—it is a foul night; or, if you cannot go, I will 
carry you; nay, not a word, up in my arms with you.” 

“I would rather walk, Sir,” replied his daughter; “I am ready to go 








His interference probably would have been in vain, | 
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with you now, but first thank this stranger; it was he who saved my 
life.” 

The Laird turned round to the Englishman, and warmly seized his 
hand. ‘God bless you, Sir!”’ said he; “you have this night done a 
deed which claims my everlasting gratitude. My family shall never for- 
get it; but by-and-by I shall speak more of this obligation, and show you 
that 1 am not ungrateful.” 

In a short time the Laird, and Ellen, and the stranger, reached Ulva 
Hall, or the House of Ulva, as it was more generally named. It would 
be a vain task to attempt depicting the transition from utter despair to 
complete joy, in the mother and sister of the young lady, and an uselezs 
one, were it even possible to do it justice. Neither shall we try to paint 
the kindness, the thanks, the heartfelt gratitude, with which the gallant 
stranger was received. Every one who has a heart susceptible of feel- 
ing must conceive those thirigs much better than any pen can describe 
them. Ellen, worn out with fatigue, was put to bed, while the English- 
man, having been furni-hed with a change of clothing, went to supper, 
and related to the grateful and affectionate family the adventures of this 
remarkable evening. 

The sleep of Ellen in the early part of the night was broken and dis- 
turbed ; the events of the evening crowded thickly around her fancy. At 
first, she supposed herself looking with delight at the placid Gram- 
pians, which arose before her in all the beauty of a summer day. Ther 
she had an indistinct notion of a storm which succeeded this beautiful 
calm. She saw the veil of darkness descend over the face of Nature, 
and, in the midst of ths shadow, heard indistinct mutterings like those 
of an approaching tempest. And thought she was alone in the 
midst of the storm—standing like a victim to propitiate the Spirit of 
the elements. Then she heard strange voices like those of winds, how- 
ling in every quarter, and peals of thunder bursting sublimely from the 
mountain-ridges. The black summit of Cairngorm appeared at one 
time to her imagination, wreathed with pitchy clouds—at another on 
fire with lightning, and blazing like a voleano. Then she had a troubled 
and confused idea that she attempted to go homewards, and was sud- 
denly arrested on her way, and left to perish on the mountains. A 
stranger then seemed to come to her assistance, but who he was, or from 
what country, she knew not. She had a faint recollection of being borne 
along in his arms in the midst of the storm, but all beyond this was a 
blank and dreary vacuity. 

The Englishman’s sleeping thoughts were of a somewhat similar kind 
—the same images floated across his imagination. He remembered 
quitting the house of Ardenvar, and wandering over the hills in search of 
game}; his dog Cato seemed to walk by his side. The day was delight- 
ful, and he fancied that he went onward till nightfall overtook him on 
the hills. Then a storm succeeded, blended with whose tones he heard 
those of a female voice. Then he bethought him of a beautiful being, 
who lay in his arms in the midst of the tempest; he had but once seen 
her countenance, and he thought it unspeakably levely. Lastly, he had 
a dim fancy of entering a strange house, and supping with a generous 
and somewhat boisterous landlord. All his ideas were discordant; but 
in the midst of every reverie, that bright vision so mysteriously revealed 


to him glanced perpetually before his eyes. 


It would be difficult to say whether Ellen or this stranger felt the 
greatest anxiety about their mutual meeting, or which of them had their 
curiosity excited to the highest pitch. She had never once seen the face 
of her preserver, having been carried to a different apartment the instant 
she was brought home, and he had only got a single glance of the maid- 
en in the way we have related. The imaginations of both were, there- 
fore, wrought up in no ordinary degree, for the Southern, by the way, 
had, as well as Ellen, a strong touch of the romantic. When they met 
in the morning, it was with mutual astonishment. He saw the young 
lady enter the room, and he thought he never saw such perfect beauty. 
Tall, graceful, and exquisitely proportioned, she stood before him in the 
bloom and ripeness of eighteen. Her complexion was beautifully fair— 
her eyes soft, blue, and melting—and her brow and temples of snowy 
whiteness, shaded by clustering ringlets of auburn hair. The lily and 
rose seemed to contend for mastery on her cheeks, but on the present 
occasion the former rather prevailed, till, on being presented to the 
stranger, her whole countenance, and neck, and bosom, were suffused in 
one universal blush. But it was the expression of her looks which gave 
the profoundest beauty to this lovely being. A halo of placid melancholy 
seemed to float around her, like a cloud in the midst of sunshine; and 
whether she looked, or sung, or spoke, there was an eloquence in her 
manner which subdued the souls of all, and assimilated them in some 
degree to her own. 


Nor was she much legs gratified at the sight of her deliverer. He 
was a tall, handsome young man, apparently about twenty-five ; his step 
was firm and graceful—his countenance wore the ruddy hue of health— 
his eyes were black, mirthful, and full of intelligence—and his whole 
deportment replete with the polished ease of high life. Fitz-William 
was his name; and, by the death of his father, he had lateiy succeeded 
to a very considerable property in Kent. It is needless to relate the 
meeting between him and Ellen. The heart of the latter was full of 
gratitude ; and while she gave him her hand, and received his warm 
pressure in return, she thought she never felt so completely over- 
powered. 

Among such friends restraint was out of the question; and, at the ar- 
dent request of the family, Fitz-William agreed to pass some time among 
them, to enjoy te pleasures of the sporting season. Having therefore 


she 
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despatched a messenger to Ardenvar to announce his intencion, and bring 
him a few articles of dress, he prepared for a regular campaign among 
the mountains, along with the Laird, who was considered one of the 
keenest and best sportsmen in the country. Early every morning they 
were up shortly after sunrise, beating the quarters of the snipe, the par- 
tridge and the plever. The noiseless solitudes of the rocks were broken 
by the report of their guns, while the birds, arrested in their flight by 
the unerring shot, fell dead on that heath, fram which a moment before 
they liad risen in strength and in beauty. But mere sport was not the 
only source of their enjoyment. To the Laird, the conversation of the 
young stranger, so replete with information, mirth and anecdote, was a 
perpetual feast; while the caustic remarks of the senior, his energy of 
character, his lofty feelings, and ardent nationality, afforded to the Eng- 
lishman no less pleasure. Then, the respect which his numerous tenan- 
try bore him, appeared in every step of their progess. Each cottage 
seemed blessed when he crossed its humble threshold ; and as he patted 
the heads of the children, and joked with their parents, his companion 
could not help blessing such kindliness of disposition, and thinking what 
a comely heart lay enshrined in an unpromising exterior, and what noble 
feelings were hid under an outward roughness of manner. 

But it was in the evenings that Fitz-William tasted most completely 
of happiness. When he returned from the hills, he found the lady of 
the glen and her two fair daughters ever ready to welcome him. The 
song and the dance mingled together in delightful harmony, and shed an 
inspiring influence over every bosom; and Ellen was constantly there, 
and she would sing the plaintive music of her native land, accompanying 
her voice with the piano or harp. Then, when the music had ceased, 
and they had gathered round the hospitable board, the tale sueceeded.— 
The Laird’s story would relate to the feuds of other times. It was plain 
and practica!, and conveyed in nervous but unfanciful language. Then 
eame the merry voice of the sportive Margaret, full of the gossip of the 
«country side. But to the stranger’s ear, Ellen’s voice was the sweetest, 
and her tale the most romantic of all,—it breathed the spirit of distant 
ages. A tale of blasted love and seared affection would come from her 
lips with a pathos unutterably touching. She would launch out into the 
traditionary lore of the land, and people every glen with the forms of 
those who had leng gone to rest. There was not a mountain around but 
contained some scene brightened over by her romantic fancy. Fitz- 
William could have listened to her forever. She spoke in a language of 
feeling he had never heard befure,—a language which would have been 
delightful from any one, but which, from the lips of such beauty, was 
overpowering. 

But it was in accompanying her in her walks over the hills that he had 
principally to remark this purity of soul and uneartiliness of imagina- 
tion. When the Grampians rose before her she seemed refined to the 
creature of pure intellect. Every cloud that floated upon their sides 
contained the elements of feeling, and brought it from her bosom in 
peetic language. Creation was with her a fairy land, and her spirit 
seemed perpetually aspiring to a loftier and sublimer sphere. Need it 
be told what were the effects of such a communion upon Fitz-William ? 
It won his heart entirely, and in a short time he felt that he was indeed 
deeply inlove. The passion, inspired as it was by such an object, came 
over his spirit like the delightful music of a dream, and was blended with 
loftier and purer feelings than belong to ordinary love. The ethereal 
tone of Ellen’s mind, and probably the circumstances in which they were 
brought together, gave it an unusual tinge. There is something in the 
romantic so pleasing to the mind of youth, that every passion which is 
colored with it assumes a more ardent complexion. Ellen, likewise, be- 
fore she was aware, felt that her heart was no longer her own. Grati- 
tude towards the unknown, who had preserved her in so remarkable a 
manner, was her first feeling ; but as the worth of this stranger became 
visible, as his high and generous spirit daily unfolded itself, this subsided 
anto a tenderer passion. 


And perhaps the very nature of their dispositions knit them closer to- 
gether. The common remark, that extremes meet, appeared, in this in- 
stance, to be in some measure true; for while Ellen was naturally pen- 
sive and melancholy, her preserver was full of animal spirits. But gaiety 
was only the outward covering of his mind, for beneath all this anima- 
tion lay a depth of understanding which astonished all who did not 
know him well. He had, moreover, a fine fancy, an enthusiastic heart, 
and an eye feelingly alive to every thing beautiful in the physical or mo- 
ral world. Such hidden qualities did not long escape the eye of Ellen, 
and when she led him along to the “Shepherds’ Ford,” or the “ Black 
Craig,” orthe ‘‘ Fairy Mount,” and zarrated the wild traditions connect- 
ed with them, she found, with delight and astonishment, that he entered 


into the spirit of those tales with an enthusiasm hardly inferior to her 
own. 


This delightful intercourse continued for nearly two months, the attach- 


«ment of the lovers becoming every day more ardent. Ellen was never at 


any former period so gay, and Fitz-William seemed to live in the very 
element of happiness. The kindness of the family toward him suffered 
no abatement. On the contrary, every hour seemed to give birth to some 
new proof of its esteem. The Laird became so attached to his society, 
that he declared he could not pass the winter without him. The lady 
treated him with the affection of a mother, Margaret with that of a sis- 
ter, and Ellen with a feeling deeper than all. But nothing can arrest the 
tide of Time, and all enjoyment must have an end. Tears too often must 
follow smiles, and Grief shade with his Sullen hue, the face of Happi- 
ness, It was an October morning, when Fitz-William, with a look of 


deep melancholy, told Ellen that he must leave her kind family, for that 
the season was now far advanced, and he had important business to tran- 
sact in England. 

“ And shall we never see you again?” said she, a faint paleness over- 
spreading her cheeks, and her voice faltering with unusual emotion. 

“When the spring comes on, dearest Ellen, I shall visit you again in 
Glen Ulva. If I am in life, depend upon seeing me then.” 

** You came like sunshine into our family, Mr. Fitz-William, and you 
warmed all hearts. When you leave us, sorrow will remain behind. But 
go your way, and we shall wait impatiently for your return. To me eve- 
ry hour shall seem a day, and every day a month, till I see you once 
more.”” 

“Ellen Mackenzie,” said the young man, “is it possible that you take 
such a concern in one like me—one who never merited a thought in such 
a bosom as your’s 7” 

“No more,” said Ellen; “ you saved my life, and that has bound me 
in the ties of gratitude for ever.” 

“Oh, Ellen!” replied the stranger, “that I could attach you to myself 
by other and strongerties! You do not know my heart.” 


“ Bat I do know your heart better than you do yourself,” observed the 
maiden with asigh. 


Ellen Mackenzie, I love you to distraction.” 

“‘T know you love me, Fitz-William, and I love you in return. Nay, 
do not look astonished at my avowal. We women have quick eyes, and 
soon discover those hearts which are our own. I am not as other girls, 
cr L would be coy, and wooed, forsooth, in honied language, and I would 
hold off and pretend indifference to the man who had my affections. Let 
others do this, but it shall never be done by Ellen Mackenzie. Her af- 
fections are pure as the virgin snow, and need not the affectation and 
trickery of fashion to set them off; and yet, if I were prudent, I would 
act otherwise; for men, I am told, prize that highest which is hardest 
won; but I know it is different with you, and that you will value a frank 
and uncontaminated heart above all others. Neither will you think the 
less of me for thus seemingly violating the blushing backwardness of 
my sex, and so openly telling my love. No, Fitz-William; I am as I 
was born—a child of Nature, and that did not teach me to be deceitful. 
How your maids of England would laugh and make merry at my simple 
tale of love! but the sun of truth shines as brightly on the mountain 
daisy as on the garden rose—and so it has been upon your poor 
Ellen.” 

He heard her words with mute astonishment. The more the character 
of this singular girl unfolded itself, he became the more delighted and 
amazed. Thetone of her mind seemed to him to partake of the es- 
sence of a superior nature; and while he loved her with passionate ar- 
dor, he felt himself restrained by a sort of awe from indulging in even 
the most ordinary language of love. She was not one of the creatures 
of mere fashion, to whom could be poured out the unmeaning nothings 
of flattery and politeness—whose hearts are worn away in the routine of 
dissipated folly, and whose feelings become so blunted by the incense of 
adulation, thatlove isa mere by-word, and wealth and interest the only 
deities to which they bow. Her spirit was formed of more pure mate- 
rials, and Fitz- William saw this, and loved her for it the more. He had 
been used to the first female society, but he had found it passionless and 
sickly, when contrasted with that of this mountain maiden. 

It is needless to repeat the eften told ta's of leave-taking. Such as 
have undergone the trial of parting with those whom they loved bet- 
ter than life, may form some idea of the trial. The warm pressure of 
the hand—the tear that steals insensibly from the eye—the final farewell, 
and the last impassioned look, are engraved on the tablet of memory, in 
characters of undying duration. 


For many days the family of Ulva felt deeply the absence of the stran- 
ger. Every thing seemed gloomy, and this the slow approach of winter 
aggravated to atenfold degree. Each experienced that lassitade, which 
is felt when any object on which the mind has beenaccustomed to brood, 
is taken away. Of all others, Ellen felt most sensible under this 
change of circumstances. She could no longer tread over the rocks 
and glens she had so lately traversed with Fitz-William: they were 
robed in the garments of winter, which now ruled over those soli- 
tudes insad majesty. But time rolled on, and the winter months 
passed by after a dreary interval. The snows which capped the 
mountains began to dissolve before the genial breath of spring.— 
The summits of the highest hills retained, indeed, as yet, their snowy 
covering, and the broad shoulders of Cairngorm were sheeted with an 
expansion which would seemingly bid defiance even to the heat of the 
summer sun. Wreaths of vapor still girdled the mountain around, 
showing his glittering top like a dome sustained upen clouds. The 
glens were yet moist in the morning with volumes of mist, which rolled 
sluggishly through them, and in the evening full of the piercing cold of 
winter. These, however, were but the relics of the departing season— 
the echo of his dying voice. Every day his influence was becoming 
weaker, and the energies of spring reviving the face of Nature. 


In proportion as the new season put forth his glories, the family of 
Ulva resumed its wonted gaiety. Ellen’s melanchcly wore away, and 
was succeeded by that beautiful pensiveness, which clung to her in 
dream-like loveliness, and seemed ingrafted in her very nature. She 
saw in perspective the glories of the summer months; she saw before 
her eyes the mountains rising in unruffled majesty, and heard in the fall 
of the evening the voices of birds mingled with the faint murmuring of 
the winds, and the fall of the distant cascade; and the traditionary lore 
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that floated over every glen rose up in her imagination; and she thought 
it more interesting than ever, that it would now be enjoyed by him at 
her side on whom she had fixed her youthful heart. And Fitz-William, 


how would he feel when he came again to those mountains, and beheld | 
them in their native beauty, with one whom he loved so tenderly? 


These were the thoughts of Ellen, and they came perpetually across her 
mind, like a strain of sweet music heard afar off. 

Such were the anticipations of this young lady, and such the visions of 
future happiness that floated before her eyes. But human hopes are de- 
ceitful. Ata distance, they glitter before us in all the loveliness of tan- 
cy, but as the tide of time brings us nearer to them, they vanish like 
empty bubbles, and leave nothing but tears behind. 

The family of Ulva had hitherte tasted only of pleasure; now it was 
doomed to drain the bitter cup of sorrow. The parents of Ellen, and 
even her sister, from a cause altogether inexplicable to her, lost on a 
sudden all that gaiety which formerly distinguished them. A gloom 
hung over each countenance, and when they attempted to hide it by a 
smile, the inward affliction only became more visible. It was obvious 
that something preyed upon their minds—something they wished to 
conceal from her. When she inquired into the cause of this sorrow, 
their answers were evasive, and unsatisfactory. Her sister would force 
a smile, and say it was nothing at all; and on questioning her father, 
he would kiss her, and tenderly desire her not to be too inquivitive.— 
This, however, did not satisfy her. She felt a presentiment that some 
terrible calamity had befallen the family, but why it was revealed to her 
sister more than to herself, she could not tell. All efforts to gain in- 
formation on this subject were in vain. The state of suspense is ter- 
rible for any mind, and especially for the ardor ant impatience of youth; 
it preys upon the heart more bitterly than a real misfortune. This aw- 
ful feeling took possession of Ellen’s mind, but i: soon gave way to a 
dreadful certainty. There was now no more calk of Fitz-William: her 
father ceased to praise his sporting, and “fargaret his humor. He 
was no more spoken of than if he had never been. Conviction flashed 
upon her, and, frantic with impatience, she rushed to her mother, 
threw her arms round her neck, and entreated her to say whether he 
was alive. 

‘* My dear girl, compose yourself,” said the afflicted parent; we have 
many trials in this life, which must be endured.” 

“He is dead, then!” exclaimed the unfortunate girl, starting back 
with horror, and gazing with dreadful intensity upon her mother. She 
stood for some time as if stupified with grief,—her lips were pale and 
quivering,—her bosom heaved with emotion,—and she seemed overcome 
by some terrible inward struggle. Her mother saw this, and clasped 
her in her arms. 

“Oh! my child, let tears come to your relief; do not break your heart 
by restraining them. You have met witha great misfortune, but there is 
a God who can heal up every woe.”” These words melted the heart of 
the unhappy girl; the fountains of grief burst forth, and she sobbed and 
wept bitterly. 


Ellen never wept after this. Her woe was of that kind which does not 
exhale in lamentation, and which time refuses to mellow. This is the 
most overwhelming form of affliction. Where tears, and other outward 
tokens of sorrow, manifest themselves, the grief will wear away, or if a 
portion of it still clings to the spirit, it is as a quiet, and not unpleasing 
remembrance. It is otherwise when the eyes do not weep—when the 
bosom heaves not, and the voice of affliction is silent. This is the bitter- 
est of all. There is then a misery which baffles consolation: the mind 
is a desert of barren and sad thoughts; a cloud hangs over it, through 
which the light of hope does not gleam, and which only becomes darker 
and drearier by time. And this was her doom. Could tears have burst 
from those beautiful and melancholy eyes,—could sotrow, instead of 
preying within, have exhibited some of its outward manifestations, she 
might have triumphed over the bitterness cf misfortune ; but her woe 
was too intense to picture itself forth in these external symbols. It 
rushed to the heart; it planted there its bitter fruits, which grew and 
distilled around their baleful canker. 


The rest of her existence is a sad picture of a broken heart. When 
the chords of sensibility are torn asunder, what hand can unite them? 
So it was with Ellen: the worst forebodings of her mother had at length 
been confirmed, and she was doomed to perish the victim of affections 
too cruelly lacerated. On any heart the stroke would have been severe, 
but on her’s it was fatal. Her spirit was shaded with a settled woe, and 
the balm of consolation, however tenderly applied, failed to sooth. 


In a sequestered part of the glen was the family burying place. It 
stood in the centre of a small plantation of yew and sycamore trees, and 
for ages a sort of mysterious awe had been attached to it by the inhabi- 
tants. In her walks, Ellen had frequently visited this last abode of her 
race, and it was always remarked, that after such visitations she was 
more than usually sad. But this did not make her turn away from the 
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spot: she courted the miid affliction which it diffused; wooingfas it were | 


the spirit of melancholy. 
her, and her mind was darkened by other woe than that of its own crea- 
ting, she went there more frequently than ever. The contemplation of 
this place did not, as formerly, shade with increased sorrow her thoughts. 


On the contrary, if at any time a flash of joy came across her counte- | 


And now when real misfortune had overtaken | 


nance, it was when she stood alongside of the sepulchre. There was an | 


unearthly interest attached to this strange pilgrimage. In her latter 
days her beauty did not deparffrom her. To the eye of feeling, she 
was indeed lovelier than ever; for though the flush of high health had 
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left her cheeks, and a paleness like that of mortality usurped its place 
there was yet an expression of pathos more profound aud more affecting 
than any with which even Aer countenance had ever been graced. 

The near glimpse of this last abode, to which she was rapidly hasten- 
ing, could not afflict her soul; that was incapable of greater affliction ; 
but it strengthened and comforted it, and filled it with divine and conso- 
ling ardor. Sometimes she would go alone to this retired sanctuary; at 
other times accompanied by her parents or sister, whose skill was em- 
ployed in vain to wean her away from the spot, and the melancholy 
associations therewith connected. 

Summer coming on, shone brightly over Glen Ulva. The mountains 
were lit up with their wonted splendor, the birds sung, the foliage waved 
upon the trees, and the flowers blossomed, and shed their perfumes, as 
beautifully as ever. But those images of this glorious season were un- 
felt and unheeded by the family of the Glen. When the mind is cloud- 
ed with grief, external charms cannot gild its darkness, or give comfort ; 
they only make the inward wo more insupportably bitter. Winter and 
gloom accord with the brokeg spirit, which is sickened and profaned in 
the midst of gaiety. Not one heart of that afflicted house could sympa- 
thize with beauties which, under any other circumstances, would have 
afforded supreme delight. They were painful to tlie contemplation, and 
when contrasted with the general sorrow, seemed to render it more ar- 
dent, and cast it into deeper shade. 

Autumn succeeded, but it brought no change. Ellen still wandered 
+o the “‘ place of tombs ;”’ but her sojournings there were observed to be 
less frequent, and her step more feeble. Her countenance was also, if 
possible, paler, and of an unearthly expression ; and the marks of weak- 
ness and decay stamped themselves visibly upon her elegant and grace- 
fulform. This distressing spectacle did not long continue. Before one 
half of the season had passed away, a funeral procession, preceded by 
the mournful coronach, was seen to approach the romantic burying- 
ground. The proprietor of Glen Ulva was chief mourner; and when 
the coffin was covered over, there was heard the wailings of women and 
children, and there were seen tears in the eyes of men, shewing that 
they had lost from among them one much beloved. 





From the Porcelain Tower. 


THE PORCELAIN BATH.’ 


On the ground whence it grew 
Falls the shade of the yew: 
Thus shall those ever rue 


From whom evils accrue. To-Wuoo- 


The gallant Si.Long, whe, though yet quite’a youth, had attained 
to high rank as a civil mandarin, was charged with an imperial mes- 
sage from Peking into the province of Honan. The object of his 
mission was to order the attendance, in the capital, of a celebrated 
physician, whose extensive astrological lore had enabled him success- 
fully to combat all diseases, and had spread his fame throughout the 
northern provinees of China. The Emperor had been seized witha 
sudden sickness, which appeared the more dangerous, as the physi- 
cians of his court admitted their ignorance of its nature; and were 
at a loss whether to ascribe it to hot or cold humors; to the influence 
of some undetected comet; to too great a prevalence of red, white, 
green, or yellow, in the furniture of the palace and the foliage and 
ornaments of the gardens ; or to the withering of a peach-tree in a 
court of the imperial residence. Among other suggested causes, it 
was not forgetten that he had lately lost a fine ky-lin,t carved out 
of yu or jade; and that on the last occasion when, in conformity to 
the annual custom of the rulers of the Flowery Land, he sct an ex- 
ample to his people by going forth to guide the plough, his imperial 
foot failed him, and he came down bedily upon a gourd, whereby 
that emblem of longevity was smashed ; he being himself of gourd- 
like shape, and no slight weight withal. 

It was necessary, as the doctors were undecided in opinion, to 
seck some farther advice ; and none it was considered, was so able 
to supply it, as Nu-Moun, the mighty astrologer. To him, there- 
fore, Si-Long was sent; and, mounted on his fiery Tartar steed, 
which, however, was more remarkable for his roadway capabilities 
than for his beauty or condition, the young inandarin had proceeded 
indefatigably for some days, when on his making inquiries at a bar- 
ber’s shop, where he dismounted for a few minutes to get shaven and 
shampooed, he-learned that he had arrived within thirty ly of Ho- 
nan, and was distant six or seven only from the residence of the 





* The documents from which this story is compiled were obligingly forwarded 
to us, during our residence in China, by our esteemed friend Poo-I.oo, who ex- 
pressed himself willing, for a moderate remuneration, to make oath to their au- 
thenticity. He requested us, if ever we should throw them into form for the 
benefit of the English reader, (the particular object with which they are com- 
mended to our care,) to mention that the Percelain Bath of the Empress Tou- 
Keen having, when already arrived at an advanced age, been accidentally 
broken, an indefinite ancestor of his purchased the remains, and that these have 
since been carefully preserved by his family till they came into his own posses- 
sion. He wishes to assure the public that no other ingredient than a powder ob- 
tained from these talismanic antiquities is employed inthe manufacture of his 
celebrated cement; and to inform them that some finer portions of this pulver- 
ized material are made up in small packages for the benefit of those laboring 
under mental diseases : a single dose sufficing to restore any individual who has 
the misfortune to be cracked. 

} A fabulous animal, of which carved representations are worn as charms. 
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physician. The situation of the latter was pointed out to him from 
that spot. 

It lay a little out of the high road, and he struck across it to ac. 
cordingly. Nu-Moun had desisted from the general practice of his 
art, being of studious habits, and fond of retirement; and he now 
lived in a small country house in a sequestered spot, with the com- 
panionship only of a daughter; his wife having died some years 
since without other offspring. Si-Long had no difficulty in discover- 
ing the villa, as the spot was on the slope of a hill opposite to the 
path by which he approached, and was sufficiently marked by a 
group of bamboos, among which the house was hidden. No other 
habitations were in its vicinity except huts of the meanest class. 

Si-Long had just reached the gateway, and was congratulating 
himseif on having finished his toilsome journey, when an unfortu- 
nate circumstance occurred. He intended to have alighted there, 
and to have proceeded on foot towards the house ; and he had already 
gone over in his mind the bows, the bends, turns, gestures, and ver- 
bal compliments necessary to be observed; as well those set down 


’ jn the ritual code, a copy of which he carried in his bosom, as those 


which the College of Forms and Ceremonies had appointed for the 
particular occasion. But just as he was about to rein up his Buce- 
phalus (called Jee-Woh in the language of China,) the astrologer 
himself, who at the moment was walking in the garden, appeared at 
the gate; and the steed taking fright at his spectacles (of which, as 
the wisest man in the empire, he of course, wore the largest pair,) 
reared right on end, by which unexpected evolution the young man. 


darin was thrown, whilst yet more unfor.unately the horse fell over 


upon him. 

The philosopher hastened to his assistance; that is {o say, he ran 
away as fast as he could, and ealled loudly for help. Persons came, 
and poor Si-Long was released ; but one of his legs and five of his 
rivs were broken. 

When the physician had recovered from his fright, he went into 
his house to see the luckless youth, whom the servants had conveyed 
thither, He dismounted the majestic spectacles that jockeyed his 
own reverend nose, wiped the crystals in the bow of his pigtail, and 
by means of two silken cords whieh passed behind his ears, and 
which for greatcr gravity were finished with huge tasscls, again sus- 
pended them in their place. He approached the bed, and, by a cate- 
chism of learned questions, soon ascertained that the youth was seri- 
ously hurt; but in what particular way he was not able to discover. 
He repaired therefore to his observatory, that he might hold a con- 
sultation with the stamg: and it was soon decided among them that 
the case of the young cquestrian was desperate, and that a raging 
fever would be followed by his speedy death. 

Under these circumstances, there was little to be done but to pre- 
scribe some medicines and several ceremonies; of which the former 
were rather intended to facilitate death, and dispose the body to suf- 
fer embalmment kindly, than to ward away a fate which was con. 
sidered inevitable. The patient, however, was not yet so far gone 
but that he remembered the object of his miasion, and delivered to 
the astrologer the written order commanding his immediate depart. 
ure for Peking. 

Nu- Moun was startled at this communication; and seizing in each 
hand the pulleys of his spectacles, and drawing them downwards 
with some force, so as to fix the lenses more firmly in their place, he 
proceeded to examine the letter. When he perceived that it was 
signed at top with the imperial signature, he placed it reverentially 
on a smali table, and supporting it against a vase, pe:formed the 
kow.to before it; that is to say, he knelt three times, and struck 
his forehead nine times against the floor. This done, he took the 
epistle, and squatting down cross-legged upon a mat, perused the 
document with great attention. 

The Emperor’s well-known liberality was such, that it was certain 
the service thus required of the physician would not be meanly re- 
warded. But Nu.Moun had shown how little regard he paid to the 
acquisition ef wealth, by foregoing a profitable and honorable pro. 
fession just when he had attained, by general acknowledgment, the 
highest rank therein, and retiring to dwell in an humble manner in a 
secluded country place. Yet, as he read, there was a smile upon 
the countenance of the philosopher, and his eyes were expanded with 
a pleasant surprise almost to the size of the spectacle lenses. This 
did not arise from any prospective caleulation of the emolument to 
accrue from his visit. The high honor conferred upon him was that 
by which his great mind was so gratified ; and the privilege he should 
enjoy of beholding his august sovereign, for whom he entertained the 
most filial and profound veneration. 

Nu-Moun had cured great numbers of great people ; he had killed 
great numbers also: but even those he killed he cured afterwards by 
an embalming process; soit may be’ stated generally that he cured 
them all. Mandarins of all ranks had been under his care: where 
he succeeded, ‘he merit was all his own; where he failed, the fault 
was in fate or nature. He was not unaware of his superior science, 
and he thought it no great acquisition of honor to himself, that even 
the governors of provinces should apply to him when their five ele- 


ments were out of due proportion. But he justly accounted it no 
little thing that he should have been summoned from so great a dis- 








tance, singly to attempt that, in behalf of his great lord and master, 
the Son of Heaven, and Father of the Celestial Land, which had 
baffled the science and defeated the skill of the seventy-two chief 
physicians. 

Had it been otherwise than agreeable, the Emperor's mandate 
must not the less have been obeyed. The physician prepared, there- 
fore, to commence his journey by the dawn of day. 

‘There was,.however, one matter which caused him some uneasi- 
ness, and it will not be difficult to divine what that might be. The 
young Si-Long was bruised and battered in a manner that rendered 
it impossible, without the utmost inhumanity, to attempt his remo- 
val from the house; and the philosopher's daughter, a beautiful 
young lady, just arrived at a marriageable age, must be left under 
the same roof with him, without any guardian, and with only the 
fellowship of two or three domestics. This was certainly awkward : 
although of real danger there could be little or none; for the maiden 
was discreet, and the ysuth a youth of honor and of several broken 
bones. But the situation of affairs was such as admitted of no reme- 
dy; and the certainty that Si-Long had not long to live wasa source 
of consolation to Nu-Moun. 

The physician, before his departure, at the same time that he gave 
her much other very sensible advice, recommended his daughter to 
keep herself, during his visit to the capital, entirely to her own apart- 
ments: but desired her to make inquiries daily concerning the health 
ofthe young invalid, and to be sure that the domestics were not want- 
ing inattention tohim. To them also he gave disereet rules of con- 
duct, and instructed them how to act upon the death of the stranger: 
an event which he stated would take place in about ten days. 

He departed, and his dutiful daughter began the management of 
affairs in his absence with the properest circumspeetion. She order- 
ed that several skrecns should be expanded in the passage that sepa- 
rated her apartment from that in which the young man was placed ; 
and was careful as much as possible, though sundry thick walls were 
between them, to keep her back turned in that direction. 

A female servant, who was old and ugly, was occasionally engaged 
in attendance on the youth. From her the beautiful Tou-Keen 
learned that he was handsome and had a pleasant voice. She soon 
found that it was awkward to be constantly moving backwards or 


sideways, and relaxed the severity of her observance in that particu. 
lar. . 


Contrary toall expectation, Si-Long survived the tenth day, and 
at the expiration of that time showed evident symptoms of improve- 
ment. ‘Tou-Keen, in obedience to her father’s desire, received a 
daily report of his progress from her old attendant; and, with great 
consideration for his health, when she found that he was gaining 


strength, ordered that the skreens might be removed, to admit of the 


better ventilation of his apartment. 

After the lapse of a few weeks he could rise from his bed and move 
about the chamber; and she then recommended that he should take 
exercise in the passage, which was of greater extent. The youth, 
whose feelings of propriety were of the properest description, finding 
himself so far recovered, considered it time, though he was still weak, 
to leave a house where accident had placed him under circumstances 
of so delicate a nature; and he therefore, with every due form, sent 
in his compliments to his youthful hostess, to express his gratitude 
for the attentions he had received, and bid her a respectful farewell. 
Tou- Keen, however, thought it would not be becoming, in the ab. 
sence of her father, that a visiter should be suffered to quit the house 
without receiving the usual compliments and politenesses due to a 
guest; and feeling thus, she very properly resolved to act as the 
representative of her papaon this particular cecasion. She accord- 
ingly went into the passage to bid, on the part of her sire, a formal 
adieu to Si-Long; but the moment she beheld his pale cheek and 
sunken eye, she perceived how improper, how dangerous it would be 
for him to encounter the fatigue of a removal so soon. With the 
greatest delicacy, however, he persisted in his purpose; with the 
greatest hospitality she, upon the part of her father, insisted that he 
should prolong his stay. Their polite contest lasted just four hours 
and sixteen minutes, in which time they acted threugh every section 
of the two hundred and fifty-seventh book of the Code of Forms and 
Ceremonies; that being the portion which treats of the departure of 
aguest. Inthe end Si-Long was vanquished—as how could it be 
otherwise ?—and he promised to defer his departure. 

The ice was broken—it had not been thick—and a warm fountain 
of love sprung up in the hearts of the young people. Thenceforth 
they were much together; they could not be happy apart; they 
sighed sighs; they vowed vows; in fine, they arranged a little 
scheme for boating it together down the current of matrimonial feli- 
city. 

Nu-Moun was detained in Peking longer than he anticipated. At 
last, however, he succeeded in taking his reverend master the Em. 
peror off the sick-list;—though unfortunately, only by placing him 
upon the bills of mortality. Communicating to his daughter intel- 
ligence of this circumstance, he gave her to understand that he 
should return home in a very few days; and Si-Long had no longer 
any difficulty in persuading his betrothed that he was so far conva- 
lescent as to admit, without imprudence, of his taking his immedi- 
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ate departure. Before he went, however, it was settled between the 
pair that the young lady should obtain her sire’s consent to their 


union, and induce him, as soon as preliminaries could be arranged, | 


to convey her to Peking for the performance of the marriage cere- 
monies, SoSi.Long at last departed, and in a few days Nu-Moun 
returned, 

The physician was astonished to find that the young mandarin had 
gone, not having been aware that he had so far recovered as even to 
leave his chamber. He was more surprised, and not altogether pleas- 
ed, to discover that the gkreens, of which his daughter’s first letter 
had made mention, had been 80 soon displaced; and his spectacles 
assumed a larger appearance than ever when he heard of the subse- 
quent progress of events. His pigtail grew exceedingly uneasy, wav- 
ing in gentle undulations, and occasionally coiling round his shoul- 
ders ; and, lighting his pipe with great precipitation, he began to 
smoke with so much energy as to wrinkle up the bamboo, and con- 
tract it in length some inches, 

Now the fact is that Nu-moun would have excused his daughter’s 
imprudence,and would have made no objection to her marriage with 
a young mandarin of so much repute as Si-Long, had it not chanced 
that he had formed a plot of his own, with which that of the young 
people might materially interfere. A fortunate conjunction of stars 
had suggested the idea; and the more he had pondered upon it, the 
more it had delighted him. 

Need it be said that Tou-Keen would not have been fixed upon as 
the heroine of this story, had she not been at that precise period the | 
most beautiful lady inthe Chinese dominions? Now it is acustom 
in the Celestial Land when a fresh ruler comes to the throne, (as, 
thanks to the astrological science which Nu-Moun himself had 
brought to bear on the late Emperor, was now about to be the case,) 
that parents who possess unmarried daughters of great beauty, and 
of a marriageable age, respectfully offer them to the notice of their 
sovereign ; and from among these, besides making up his little mn- 
seum of handmaidens, he not unfrequently selects his empress. The 
worshipful physician was already in favor with the Emperor elect; 
so thathe might consider there would be little difficulty in obtain- 
ing for his lovely daughter an introduction to that potentate. And 
then—relying much on her surpassing beauty, but more on the pro- 
mise of the stars—he entertained a strong hope, almost a confidence 
that she would find such favor in the imperial eyes as to be the envi- 
able one selected to share the throne ;—or at least——but no “ at least” 
—it must assuredly be thus, and not etherwise. 

Nu-Moun was therefore perplexed ; but entertaining no very high 
opinion of the permanency of ladies’ affections, he determined to 
conceal his purpose for a time, till the ardor of her love for Si-Long 
might somewhat abate; but to accede to her request so far as the 
journey to Peking was concerned. The idea of becoming an Em- 
press, he imagined, must kindle some feelings of ambition in any 
female mind ; and ashe reflected thus, his queue grew calmer. 

Nu-Moun was not mistaken in his judgment of his daughter. He 
took her to Peking, and soon venturing to communicate his scheme | 
to her, was delighted to find how readily and how warmly she enter. | 
ed into his views. She requested only that he would endeavor to 
keep their proposed proceedings a secret from Si-Long ; because, if | 
it should prove that the Emperor was without discrimination, it 
would be well, she considered, to have, as the Chinese express it, an. | 
other spoon to her rice. 

The Emperor, though a new Emperor, was already an old man. 
But the ladies forgot the old man in the young Emperor; end many 
would even have consented to have become old women, could they 
thereby have secured to themselves a share in the imperial throne.— 
At his inauguration, many of thoze most remarkable for beauty, who 
in conformity with the custom to which we have adverted, had been 
brought from various parts of the empire, were presented to him for 
selection ; and he chose from among them several, who were honor- 
ed with particular appointments in the palace. But when the sur- 
passingly beautiful Tou-Keen was introduced into his presence, he 
rose with unspeakable condescension, and declared before the as- 
sembled court that he recognised that lady as the person to whom he 
had been mated some thousand years before,in a different state of 
being, and who was destined to become his spouse in this. The next 
day he sent forth a proclamation, giving the wisest and best reasons 
for having made use of an abridged edition of the marriage ceremo- 
ny, and declaring that his imperial example in this instance was not 
to be referred to as a precedent. 

When the unfortunate Si-Long received the news of his beloved 
Tou-Keen’s marriage with the Emperor, he for a long while refused 
to give it credence; declaring that the lady was engaged to himself, 
and that truth itself was not half so true as she. As soon, however, 
as he became convinced of the fact, he was well-nigh beside himself 
with rage and despair. He gnashed his teeth, and tore his pigtail, 
and declared that Tou-Keen was falsehood itself. ‘I will be re- 
venged,” cried he, ‘‘ as sure asa bow and arrow.’’ Guns had not at 
that time been introduced in China. 


His conduct and declarations became a cheme of wonder at court; 
and a mandarin, who had been jealous of the favor Si-Long had ob- 
tained from the late Emperor, ventured to report to the new one all 


| that he had so rashly spoken. Poor Si-Long would soon have been 
like a volume of fugitive poetry—to wit, a collection of smail pie- 
| ces—but for the interposition of the amiable Tou-Keen, who was op- 
posed to such poetical justice. The beautiful Empress, however, 
| was not unwilling that her too aspiring lover should meet with a 
| punishment proportioned to his offence; so she suggested that he 
| should receive two hundred strokes of the bamboo, and that, with 
| the imperial gratuity of ten score marks which would accompany 
the execution of this order, he might be dismissed from the province 
of Pe-che-le. An Emperor of China, as the father of his people, 
well understands to spare the rod is to spoil the child, and the bam- 
boo is one of the most useful plants in his dominions. His subjects 
| naturally prize it, because they feel its use. 

After obtaining such proof of his mistress’s favor, Si-Long had 
little desire to remain longer in the capital, and thus banishment be- 
eame to him a matter of indifference. He was behind the world, or 
as itis more commonly expressed, the world was before him; and 
he set forth from the great capital with his little capital upon his 
back. He was likely to retain his marks some time; but, as his 
mandarin’s button had been taken from him, he was no longer among 
the nobles. 

He wandered on, greatly depressed in spirit, and careless whither 
chance might lead him, and for several days mechanically retraced 
the way he had lately taken when intrusted with the Emperor’s com- 


| mission. Having at length arrived at the place where the path turn- 
, ed off to the dwelling of the physician, he could not resist an inclina- 
| tion to revisit the abode which he had left with such pleasing antici- 


pations. Not doubting, however, that his story had got there before 
him, he did not venture te show himself in front of the house ; but, 
choosing the dusk of the evening, he went stealthily through the gar- 
den, and passed along avenues of bananas and orange-trees, till he 
came to a small summer-house, commanding an extensive view of a 
tank of gold fish. In that fantastic building he threw himself down 
ona bamboo bench,—he did not notice that it was of bamboo, or he 
would have chosen some other,—and looked pensively at the water, 
and at the fish that sported so merrily therein. He had once before 
sat in that place: the beautiful, but faithless Tou-Keen was then his 
companion: tHey had slipped forth unobserved of the domestics, and 
in that retreat had enjoyed an hour of delightful intercourse, such as 
in the Celestial Land falls to the lot of few lovers, although such 
hours only can make the Celestial Land a perfect paradise. His 
heart was low,—and as he looked at the gold fish, and thought of 
his false lady, he repeated to himself the words of the celebrated 
poet, Sing-Song, which have been so well translated by Gray :— 
‘Not all that tempts our wandering eyes, 


And heedless hearts, is lawful prize ; 
Not all that glisters, gold.” 


**Ah!” said he, ‘false Tou-Keen! you deceived your faithful Si- 
Long ; he would have treasured you as the precioue metal, and be- 
hold you elude his grasp as a slippery fish. Farewell, however, Tou- 
Keen! far be it from me to cherish feelings of revenge or hate against 
one whom I have loved so truly.” 

Having spoken thus, he was possessed with a strong desire to put 
an end to his miseries‘by a plunge into the tank. But the drowsy 
god was just at the time beginning to exercise so powerful an influ- 
ence upon him, that he was constrained to defer this till he should 
have taken a short nap. 

To this end he fell asleep ; and in his sleep he had a dream. From 
a vase that stood upon a pedestal in the middle of the tank, a little 
mist seemed suddenly to arise, which, gradually spreading and ap- 
proaching him, revealed amid its rolling volumes the figure of his guar- 
dian joss. This wasa little punch-bellied divinity, who sat cross- 
legged, as is the custont of all guardian josses. His face was full of 
quintessential wisdom, its very furrows seemed to have been made by 
‘* wise saws,” and the air of the whole was a sort of proverbial ex- 
pression. ‘ My son,” said he, “ though gravity of face suiteth with 
wisdom, yet laughter itself is not so vain and profitless as tears; and 
remember that half a potfull is better than no rice. Therefore arise 
and go thy way, and away with ungainly grief. Bend thy steps 
south.eastward from this province of Honan, and pass through Hoo. 
Tee, till thou comest to Kiang-Si. There attend the chances that 
await thee. This much I read of thy fate: the Emperor yet shall 
honor thee, though now he hath thus cast thee down, and thy name 
shall go forth through all the land, and be remembered through all 
ages. If the honor cometh slowly, remember the great wall was not 
built in a day ; keep up thy courage and persevere in the path upon 
which thou enterest ; patience and perseverance dug the great canal. 
Here, take thistalisman. It will aid thee in all thou devisest. It will 
make hot cold, andcold hot. But whenever thou hast some purpese 
to effeet, thou must hold it in thine hand. Untouched it will avail 
nothing. Farewell.” 

This said, the portly joss grew fatter and thinner ; fatter and fat- 
ter in size, but thinner and thinner in substance ; until, as the Chi- 
nese poet,—that is to say, the poet of the Celestial Empire,—that is 
to say, the divine bard, expresses it, 

Like glory, or acircle in the water, 
By gradual spreading he dispersed to nought.” 
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As soon as the joes had vanished, Si-Longawoke. At the time he | of a filigree of flowers, fruit, birds, shells, and figures ; the whole to 
fell asleep, the moon had not long appeared above the horizon : when | be contrived with great intricacy and claborated with extreme 


he rose, she had just reached her zenith. There she hung, as the 
great chandelier of the night, the stars naga, Picy her like sin. 
gle candles stuck about the cupolaof heaven. . 

nese writer has aptly likened her to 2 pot of rice, and the stars to 
scattered grains. 

Si-Long arose. He looked up at the moon: he looked down at the 
water: he thought of his meditated leap into the latter, but with the 
moon reflected within it, it appeared too deep. He looked at the vase 
that stood on a pedestal in the midst of the tank; and, as his eye 
fell upon this, his vision or dream returned to his memory, and quite 
determined him not to plunge too rashly. But as he recollected the 
apparition of the joss, he remembered likewise the talisman; and not 
until then did he notice that betwixt the finger and thumb of his left 
hand he held a small, crooked coin, which he recognized immediate- 
ly as the gift of his guardian spirit. Encouraged by such a diecove- 
ry, he rose and bade adieu for ever to that sad scene of former happy 
hours, and, finding that the garden-gate was fast, climbed the wall 
with some difficulty,—declining the proffered assistance of a bam- 
boo,—and alighting in safety on the otherside, set forward at once on 
his journey toward the south-east, in obedience to the recommenda- 
tion of the joss. 

We leave him on his way, andreturn to Peking. As we approach 
the city, we hear Tou-Keen from every mouth. Within the walls 
‘Tou-Keen is the universal theme of conversation too; but there we 
hear less of her, for not being far from the palace, all speak in whis- 
pers. Tou-Keen the beautiful; Tou-Keen the fantastic; Tou-Keen 
the petulant ; Tou-Keen the cruel ; Tou-Keen the unjust; ‘Tou-Keen 
that rules the ruler; Tou-Keen that squanders the money of the 
land; everywhere Tou-Keen; all day long Tou-Keen; Tou-Keen, 
‘Tou-Keen, Tou. Keen,—nothing but Tou-Keen. 

The young Empress, in the mysterious way that sometimes hap- 
pens, had acquired a surprising influence over the old Emperor, al- 
though he was the despotic sovereign of the great Central Empire, 
and she a weak woman just raised to dignity from no very high rank 
among his subjects. Ah, wonderful beyond all wondrous things thy 
fascinating power, O beauty, who imprisonest Kings with thy locks, 
and makest Emperors bend beneath thy lashes! Tou-Keen soon 
felt her power, and she made the Emperor feel it ; and like the shock 
of a galvanic battery, it passed from him to those next him in degree, 
and so through the whole circle of society. Never were humours so 
fautastic as those which Tou.Keen taxed her lord, and which her 
Jord taxed the whole country to gratify. She ordered new buildings 
and decorations in the palace ; a gimcrack arch of porcelain in the 
great court before it ; tall columns, supporting at telescopic heights 
the figures of warriors and great men (it was a pity she possessed no 
Hersche!l’s telescope to bring their features within view ;) new gar- 
dens filled with majestic rocks of glass and terracotta, with trees 
dwarfed down to shrubs, and with flowers in pots upon artificial 
branches, fine specimens of the manner in whieh Art can turn Na. 
ture inside out, or make her stand upon her head. She would have, 
too, garden buildings devised in all the forms of Chinese puzzles, lakes 
of eolored water filled with artificial fish, and lofty bridges erected 
upon level lawns. She issued her command, and temples and theatres 
mingled a ary and pig-tailed and gods fantoccina flourished 
falcions and flags, beat drums, and smoked their pipes and incense- 
pots in happy emulation of each other. But in the decorations of her 
own apartments, in her dress, and in her food, the beautiful and 
proud Tou-Keen was yet more lavish and fantastic. Large pieces of 
furniture, wrought of rhinoceros ivory, in that exquisite style of carv- 
ing in which the Chinese are yet unequalled, or in jade and precious 
marbles, inlaid with diamonds and rubies ; pillows and beds of spider- 
silk, stuffed only with parrots’ down ; robes woven of gold filaments 
resembling silk, and enriched with a wonderful embroidery, which 
all the first ladies in the empire were compelled to execute; dishes of 

cocks’ brains, the pupils of cats’ eyes, snails’ horns, and 
mouse-foot jelly ; these were but a few among her multitudinous de- 
vices. 

The whims of the most whimsical Tou-Keen furnished ample em- 
ployment to all the best artificers in ivory, in the precious metals, in 
porcelain, and in whatever else might conduce to ornament and lux- 

Yet her commissiens were felt to be, not patronage, but tyran- 
ny; for, though those who executed her commands in a manner 
which gave her satisfaction were well paid, and even rewarded for 
their labor; the much larger numbers who failed, in spite of their 
most anxious endeavors to win her approbation, were punished with 
various degrees of severity. Some were bambooed; some had their 
shops or workhouses destroyed ; some were banished to remote parts 
of the empire. The tasks which she set to the porcelain manufac. 
turers were particularly troublesome : for after these had formed the 
clay, by the most careful and skilful manipulations, into unusual and 
difficult shapes, their labors were apt to be rendered unavailing by 
the uncontrollable effects of the fire to which the earthy material 
had necessarily to be subjected. 

Among other fancies, she had demanded from these artists a bath, 
of most fantastic form, the sides and edge of which should be formed 
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minuteness. Of this a model was prepared in Peking; and sent 
thence to the factory at King-te.chin, then an establishment of con- 
siderable repute, which has since become the most famous in all 
China. 

No such piece of porcelain, either for size, or for the curiosity of 
the workmanship, had hitherto been attempted ; and the proprietor 
of the furnaces was dismayed when he received the order. Among 
the artificers in his employ, however, was a young man of extraer- 
dinary skill, who had already performed séme commissions of the 
Empress, for which the furnaces of best repute had been tried; the 
manufacturers of best repute bastinadoed ; and this person, who had 
lately been looked upen as a prodigy of skill and oracle of art, readily 
took upon himself the perilous responsibility of forming the porcelain 
bath. 

This ingenious young artist—(perhaps you may have guessed so 
much) was no other than our heroic Si-Long,—at least Si-Long the 
hero of our story,—who had arrived one evening, tired and hungry, 
in the neighborhood of the porcelain manufactories of King-te-chin, 
As he had found it neither reputable nor agreeable to roam abaut so 
long without money or credit, or changes of clothes, and as he recol- 
lected the advice of his guurdian joss that he should tarry in Kiang- 
Si, it occurred to him that he might be able to obtain employment in 
the porcelain factories, and that as he was possessed of much inge- 
nuity and taste, he might thus occupy himself in a manner ,at once 
lucrative and honorable. Me found no difficulty in forming an en- 
gagement with the master of the principal establishment ; but what 
may have rendered this the more easy was, that when he presented 
himself te make an offer of his services his hand was unconsciously 
placed upon the talisman he had received from the joss. But for 
this fortunate aceident it is probable that references as to character 
might have been required, and it would not have been pleasant 
to have been forced to appeal to his friend, the Emperor, for cre- 
dentials. 

He afterwards remembered the talisman, and it made hard things 
easy to him, and aided him in‘all he devised. This it was which 
enabled him, though with such little experience in the fabrication of 
china ware, to perform what had balked the ablest workmen. 

Si-Long applied himself assiduously, with the ee, a of several 
ingenious artists, to imitate in the clay the model ofthe bath. It was 
wrought to its due form; was colored and glazed. After that it was 
placed, not without some difficulty, in a furnace, which under his par- 
ticular superintendence, had been erected for the occasion. No vessel 
of porcelain clay the tenth part its size had ever before undergone the 
process of burning. Of course, therefore, the most extraordinary 
care must be requisite in the operation. Si-Long had had the fur. 
nace furmed with various apertures, in such a manner that tke heat 
could be suddenly increased or diminished on any side ; and he him- 
self stood upon a raised platform, and locked down a sloping shaft 
into the enormous cistern of fire, that he might observe the progress 
of burning, and give orders to the workmen accordingly. It was 
necessary 10 subject the clay to intense heat: the bath was so | 
that otherwise a portion only might have been sufficiently baked, 
whilst other parts were scarcely affected by the fire. Si-Long’s ar- 
rangements had been excellent : all seemed proceeding well. He did 
not forget meanwhile to hold the talisman in his we j : and he fully 
appreciated the value of the gift, and the benevelence of the giver.— 

e looked hard at it, his heart overflowing with satisfaction and 
gratitude. It was lying upon the fore-finger of his right hand, and 
the knuckle of the thumb : his hand was half-closed, and his thumb. 
nail was in the bend of the middle finger. ‘‘O thou invaluable 
prize !” said he, and his thumb sprang suddenly upward, and twirled 
it in the air. He meant to have caught it as it fell; but in his de- 
light he had tossed it rather toe high, and he caught at it rather teo 
nervously: it struck his hand, and rebounding f:om that passed down 
the sloping shaft into the furnace, and fell into the bath. Si-Long 
looked after it in dismay: and, as his eyes were fixed upon the 
bath, he observed a line all down the side, a line which at first seem- 
ed scarcely thicker than a hair: but soon it appeared like a wire 
against the porcelain ; then like a cord; and still it opened wider, 
and other similar indications of fracture became perceptible. 

Si-Long was in despair. The bath was spuiled: the talisman was 
lost: all hopes of suecess were by that loss removed for ever : his re- 
putation, of which he had grown proud, was ruined ; the Empress, 
who in spite of the falsehood and cruelty she had exercised towards 
him, he had toiled, with great self-satisfaction, to gratify, would be 
disappointed of her bath: and the bamboo grew more abundantly in - 
Kiang-si than in the northern provinces. These thoughts passed as 
quick as pulsations through his brain. Poor Si-Long was reduced 
to horrible despair ; and clasping his hands together in a frantic man- 
ner, and tucking up his petticoat,—swift as an ignis fatuus he plung- 
ed head. foremost into the fire. 

When the master of the furnaces and his workmen perceived what 
Si-Long had done, they ran away in great fright, and with much 
precipitation, some calling on Fo, and some on Con-fut-sze and 
some on Laou-Keun. They spread about through the neighborhood, 
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and told the tale at all the factories; then assembled in one place, 
and held a council of war; and after much deliberation, agreed to 
return, that they might afford Si-Long all the assistance in their 
wer. : 
PeThey went back accordingly: but what was their surprise on 
opening the doors of the ‘furnace, to find that the fire had burned out, 
that the bath was yet perfect, and fully baked, and that poor Si-Long 
lay, a mere heap of cinders, within it. 

When they had reduced a!l that remained of him more completely 
to ashes, they deposited these in a porcelain vase, and buried them 
beneath the furnace. They mourned for him very strenuously ; be- 
cause they remembered that the Empress might have fresh fancies ; 
and in such case, without a Si-Long, they had nothing better to look 
to than bamboos, or banishment—perhaps a bow.string. 

The Empress was delighted with the bath exceedingly ; but when 
she heard the fate of the unhappy Si-Long she was afflicted beyond 
measure with laughter uncontrollable. 

“What,” said she, “Si-Long, the audacious youth whom we 
let off so cheaply with a couple of hundred blows? The youth 
who accused the Empress of the Central Empire of inconstancy 
to him? A handsome youth, yousay; black eyes, large ears, thick 
lips; as fat as turtle, and with a pig-tail reaching to his heel. Be- 
lieve me, it can be no other than that same, that very same insolent 
Si-Long. And sohe jumped into the fire? He! he! he!—how ex- 
ceedingly queer! And they found him in this bath, too, you say ? 
Ho! ho! ho!—TI shall die with this fit. Quite baked! quite roasted! 
quite broiled! Ha! ha! ha!—how absurdly ridiculous! Come, get 
me réady this bath, that my poor bambooed lover was fried in. Let 
it be well filled with cool cocoa-nut milk, and high-scented cinnamon 
waters, and spread lotus-leaf couches around. More pleasant to 
bathe in it then (wot ye?) than when it lay in the furnace of King- 
te-chin.” 

As soon as the swiftest feet could convey the order, a thousand 
persons were up to their necks in water, gathering the petals of the 
sacred lotus, to heap up couches for the capricious Tou-Keen. The 
bath was prepared in less time than would appear possible, in a 
beautiful chamber, hung round with the costliest metal mirrors, and 
carpeted with several thicknesses of the softest silk. ‘she walls 
were partly clothed with the same; and on ivory and silver tables 
were disposed baskets of the choicest fruits and flowers, and cages of 
the most gorgeous birds; whilst at either end of the bath stood huge 
vases of porcelain, filled with a rare sort of water-lily, and with 
strange and beautiful fish. 

The lovely, the amiable Tou-Keen prepared for the bath, and dis- 
missed her attendants. She floated in the cool cocoa-nut milk, and 
high-scented cinnamon waters; and by drawing a tasselled string, 
upset a basket which had been suspended near the ceiling, immediate- 
ly over the bath, and brought down upon herself a dewy shower of 
roseleaves. 

‘*And so,” said she musingly, “it is really the fact that that 
aspiring S'.Long, who would have made the surpassingly beautiful 
Tou-Keen a mandarin’s wife—Tou-Keen, who was born to rule the 
ruler of the world—it is really a fact that he was scorched to death 
in this very delightful bath! Well, how exceedingly singular! 
Ha! ha! ha! I wonder which way he fell? whether his head 
was on this side or on that? I can fancy his nose coming in contact 
with it here: he! he! he! And here, as sure as I’m an Empress, 
is a littlecrack. Hi! hi! What have we here?” 

There was a little crack, as the Empress had said; and in the lit- 
tle crack was a little crooked coin—the talisman which Si-Long had 
lost. The little crooked coin was almost hidden in the little crack ; 
and both the little craek and the little crooked coin were so little as 
before to have escaped notice. ‘Tou.Keen, however, detected them. 
When she saw the little crack she inserted in it the tip of one of her 
long nails, and as she scraped that along it directed her eye towards 
the little crooked coin. No sooner did she perceive the latter, than, 
as was very natural, her fingers were upon it. That little coin, you 
will remember, was a coin of virtues. It would make hard things 
easy ; it would aid in devices ; it would make hot cold, and cold hot. 
But untouched it would do nothing. No sooner, then, did the beau- 
tifal finger of Tou.Keen come in contact with it, than the thermo. 
meter in the bath was at ‘‘ Cocoa-nut milk boils;” and the lovely 
Empress, who was at. the moment laughing ho! ho! ho! atone side 
of her mouth, forthwith laughed oh! oh! oh! on the other. 


The fish began to wriggle their tails very lively, and to turn up 
their noses ; the birds to sing as merrily as though a pie had been 
opened ; but Tou-Keen wriggled worse than the fish, and sung out 
more loudly than her feathered companions. 

Her attendants came tottering into the chamber. Oh, remarkable 
sight! in the very bath in which Si-Long had been roasted, Tou- 
Keen was stewed ! 

Tou-Keen lived just long enough to devise most fantastic tortures 
for those who had made the bath, for those who conveyed it to Pe. 
king, for those who prepared it for her use, and for all the members 
of her household. But unfortunately Tou-Keen died; and the Em. 

r wisely considered that the loss of so excellent a mistress and 
mpress would be sufficient torture for all his loyal subjects. 
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Between ourselves—the Emperor had grown tired of her tyranny, 
and was very well pleased to be thus quit of his lady; so he sent an 
order to King-te-chin, and to ail the other porcelain factories, com- 
manding that the youth who had formed such a wonderful bath, and 
who had disposed of himself in such a wonderful manner, should 
thenceforth be worshipped as the god ef the furnaces; and he him- 
self made a present of three junks loads of paper to be burned be- 
fore his shrine. Thus the promise of the joss was fulfilled, that the 
Emperor should yet honor Si-Long, and that Si-Long’s name should 
go forth through all the land, and be remembered through all 
ages. 

eThe Emperor, though pleased, mourned very affectionately for the 
beautiful Tou-Keen, and always preserved with great care a purse 
manufactured from her skin. 

You would, perhaps, wish to know what became of the old physi- 
cian. Being ill, in a moment of infatuation he prescribed for 
himself. 
rt 


THE BAILIE AND THE BEAR. 


BY J. D. CARRICK. 


One day, while Bailie Hunkers, in his official costume, was pick- 
ing his steps through one of the dirtiest parts of the town, known by 
the name of the Old Vennal, his progress, when near the head of it, 
was interrupted by a crowd collected to witness the clumsy gambols 
of a bear belonging to an Italian vagrant, well known in most of the 
borough towns of Scotland by the name of Anty Dolly—his real 
name, Antonio Dallori, being too long for the every-day use of our 
countrymen. Anty had completely blocked up the way, and though 
the spectators, on seeing the Bailie, ran in different directions to 
make way for him, yet as Bruin and his master did not show the 
same readiness, Bailie Hunkers, who was on his road to a civic feast, 
became impatient, and drawing his sword, thrust it with considerable 
violence into the rump of the bear, who, maddened by the pain, 
made a sudden jerk, snapped the rope with which she was held, and 
catching the Bailie in her rude embrace, continued to dance around 
her accustomed circle, growling in her usual manner, while the ter- 
ror and seeining danger of the Bailie, excited the greatest consterna- 
tion among the bystanders. The complete control, however, which 
Anty Dolly possessed over his travelling companion, was such, that 
though he could not make her quit hold of the unfortunate magis- 
trate, yet he effectually prevented her from doing him any serious 
injury. The people, secing the bear did not mean to devour their 
Bailie, again collected round, and some of the more thoughtless of 
the youths actually ventured to laugh at the strange faces and gro- 
tesque attitudes which the dignitary was at times forced to assume. 
While Bailie Hunkers was thus engaged ia the dance with a partner 
so little to his mind, an officious baker came running forward, and 


| mnuch against the entreaties of the Italian, who knew the temper of 
| the animal, began to probe it with one of his barrel-staves; this had 


the effect of making the bear run backwards, when it unfortunately 
lost footing on one of the brinks of those sinks of pollation with 
which the Vennal, above mentioned, at that time abounded, and 
both bear and Bailie were piunged in the midst of the filth. All was 
now a'arm. The timid ran from the scene, afraid of being implica- 
ted in the murder of the Bailie ; while the Italian , who had hitherto 
been of use in restraining the ferocity of the bear, afraid of the con- 
sequences that might ensue from such treatment of one of the con- 
stituted authorities, betook himself to flight. Bakers, who were 
always active when any dangerous service was required, hastily col- 
lected their peels and barrels-staves, which they drove in between 
the legs and sides of the bear, and then pressing them outwards, by 
these means so far loosened the hold of Bruin, whose savage nature 
was by no means roused to that degree which might have been ex- 
pected, that the Bailie, watching the favorable moment, jumped up 
and scrambled out of the puddle, in safety no doubt, but black and 
dripping all over, as if newly out of a dyer’s vat. That a circum. 
stance ef this kind, occurring to a magistrate of Glasgow, would be 
passed over without investigation, was not to be thought of. Anty 
Dolly, by flying, was considered as having taken guilt to himself of 
no ordinary degree ; a reward was therefore offered for his apprehen- 
sion; a council was afterwards summoned to decide on the degree 
of punishment due to the audacity of the bear, which was secured 
and brought in front of the Tolbooth, strictly guarded by the town 
officers and a party of the Blues, who chanced to be passing through 
Glasgow on their way to Lanark for the purpose of being disbanded. 
After due deliberation, the poor bear, though innocent of shedding & 
single drop of civic blood, was condemned to be shot, and its skin 
hung up in the Town Hall, as a warning to all bears not to interfere 
with bailies, particularly when going to dine and drink claret for the 
“town’s gude.” The above sentence was put in execution the same 
day, when a large cavalcade accompanied the four-footed culprit to 
the Butts, where, after receiving a great many shots, she expired, 
grumbling, no doubt, as bears are in the habit of doing, at the hard- 
nessof her fate. 

A few nights after this singular execution, Antonio Dallori him- 
self was taken on the hills above Rutherglen, where he had been 
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concealed since the day of his flight, and brought to Glasgow, in 
order to his being put to an assize. That he would have experienced 
a greater de of lenity than his companion was what he did not 
expect ; and lucky for him it was that in the course of his precog- 
nition, it came out that the day before his exhibition at the head of 
the old Vennal, he had arrived from Linlithgow, where he had been 
showing off his bear for the amusement of those who had been cele- 
brating the 29th of May, and burning the Solemn League and Cove. 
nant. This circumstance showed that the Italian at least was on 
the safe side of politics; and the Council considered that in such 
ticklish times they might be suspected, if they punished with too 
much severity, one who had been active in amusing the loyal subjects 
of his majesty on such an occasion. Antonio was therefore sen- 
tenced to do an hour’s penance in the Jougs, with the skin of the 
bear about his shoulders. This seemed the hardest part of the mat- 


ter, for the poor fellow when he saw the rough coat of his dumb con- | 


federate, burst into tears, and continued sobbing during the whole of 
his punishment, in such a manner as excited the compassion of all, 
so that not a missile of any description was attempted to be thrown 
athim. He was owls dismissed, with an injunction to betake 


— to some employment attended with less danger to his neigh. 
urs. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


The past week has been a busy and a pleasant one in this city, parti- 
cularly with those of our population who are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the great philanthropic enterprises of the day. This, of 
course, includes a very large class—we are happy to think a majority ; 
for, however a man’s avocations may prevent him from direct participa- 
tion in the “ good work,”’ there is no man living of human affections, 
whose heart does not sympathise with good and pure objects. The 
number of strangers who have been in the city, in attendance upon 
the annual meetings of the various societies has been unusually large; 
and the reports presented at such have been indicative of an increase of 
liberality on the part of the public, for the furtherance of the ends of the 
several associations. 

The receipts of the Seamen’s Friend Society for the "year, amount to 
$20,861, $7,762 of which were furnished for the specific purpose of 
building a Sailor's Home. This is an increase of $10,000 over the pre- 
vious year; and the general details and progress of the Society are of an 
equally encotraging character. 

The receipts of the Foreign Evangelical Society for the year were $15,- 
734, all of which but about $500 has been expended. The Rey. Messrs. 
Geo. B. Cheever, Geo. W. Bethune, and E. N. Kirk, made impressive ad- 
dresses at the meeting of the society.—The American Sunday School 
Union has sustained during the past year, 87 schools, attended by 
16,373 children. Their various libraries contain 30,627 volumes. . The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Messrs. Stone, Everts, and Wyckoff. 
The presence of the different schools in the streets of the city was one 
of the pleasantest features of the observances of the week. We regret 
that the early hour at which the paper must go to press precludes the 
possibility of our giving a notice, even, of all the anniversaries. 

In business matters the aspect of the city is decidedly more cheerful. 
Good paper is easily negociated for legal rates; and although there is no 
apparent probability of a rush of basiness at any particular season, the 
general average throughout the year will, it is thought, show a decided 
improvement. 

Our local political elements are somewhat in confusion. Who is Al- 
derman of the 6th remains a question. Chancellor Kent has decided 
extra-officially in favor of the Whigs, but the Mayor can only swear 
those in who produce the certificates of the canvassers. No one has 
been returned by the inspectors; and thus the case stands. Mr. Cro- 
lius, the Whig Alderman, has been sworn in by the Recorder; but how 
the whole will terminate remains yet to be seen. Probably some time 
will elapse before the matter is finally disposed of. 

For the character of this day’s paper we refer the reader toits pages; 
having no space to-day to make particular mention of the articles; ex- 
cept to observe that our friend Tom Stapleton comes this week to a halt; 
all the characters having been dramatically disposed of. 





THE GREAT RACE. 


The great match between the horse Boston and mare Fashion, for 
$20,000 a side, came off on Tuesday on the Long Island course. Both 
horses were in tip top condition, and confident expectation gave the vic- 
tory to Boston. Odds toa large amount were bet on Boston. The 
mare took the lead on starting, but Boston soon reversed this, and open- 
ed a distance of two lengths, which he kept for the first mile. In the 
second mile Fashion nearly lapped Boston when passing the first half 
mile post, and came in at the end her head within a foot of Boston’s tail. 
On the third mile they kept this position, both horses running beautifully. 
On the fourth mile Fashion gathered on Boston in the second quarter, 
and continued the gain, till when the mare dashed to the scroll, she came 
in two full lengths ahead. The time of the four miles was seven minutes 
thirty-two and a half seconds—or by an average of the watches, 7 min. 
33 sec. This is four and a half seconds better than the time in the cel- 
ebrated Eclipse and Henry heat, and the fastest four miles ever done in 
the world. 

The second heat was done in 7 minutes 45 seconds, Fashion keeping 
the lead in the two first miles. In the third mile Boston made a dash 
and came in two lengths ahead, but Fashioa was put to her work in the 
fourth mile, coming in about fifteen yards ahead. The owners of Boston 
have, however, the consolation of knowing that no other horse than 
Fashion can come near him, and that though Boston was beaten by 
Fashion, he exceeded himself in the struggle. 

There were at least fifty thousand people on the course, and an im- 
mense excitement and interest in the race. Both horses were in very good 
order, but Boston, the winner of many fields, begins to look old. His 
backers endured their less with great composure, like true sportsmen.— 
This race, it will be remembered, was produced by a challenge given by 
Colonel W. R. Johnson, the “‘ Napoleon of the Turf,” and James Long, 
the owners of Boston, last fall, after Fashion had distanced him on the 
Camden Course. The challenge was accepted by the friends of Fashion, 
who is owned by William Gibbons, of Madison, Morris County, N. J., 
(where she was bred), on the 30th of November, and $5000 forfeit depo- 
sited in the hands of J. Prescott Hall, Esq., President of the New York 
Jockey Club. The whole purse, $20,000 aside, (New York money, was 
put up on Monday afternoon, and all the preliminaries settled. The sum 
on the part of Fashion was posted by a club of her backers, consisting 
of some twenty or thirty gentlemen, among whom are the present pro- 
prietors of the course. 

We cannot close without speaking in tones of strong reprehension of 
the clumsy arrangements of the Long Island Railroad. The cars which 
should have started at 11 A. M. did not leave Brooklyn till nearly 2 
P. M. keeping about three thousand people waiting, and not landing 
them at the course till the first heat was over. If the Directors and 
Company would make their stock valuable, they must not by such inad- 
vertence lose the benefit of such capital windfalls. They should have 
carried at least three trains over the road between eleven o’clock and 
two; and should have provided better accommodations also. The pa- 
tience of the multitude was exemplary, or the cars would have been 
broken to pieces. 


- 


Transcript to be in a state of ‘suspended animation.”’ Several of the 


their homes. Messrs. Derr, D. J. Pearce, and Anthony, of the Suf- 
frage party, and P. R. Randolph, and E. R. Potter, of the Charter par- 
ty, have been in Washington. The President, it is said, has recommen- 
ded earnestly some compromise; and declared that he cannot use the 
force of the Federal Government till an actual outbreak occurs. The 
Charter Assembly was convened on Wednesday, to receive the report of 
the commissioners. / 
-———— 

KK> Some difficulty occurred between Mr. Wise and Mr. Stanley on 
the race course, near Washington, on Saturday. The correspondent of 
the Tribune says: 

On leaving the ground, the gentlemen being on horseback, Mr. Stan- 
ley’s horse crowded or jostled Mr. Wise’s, and partly disturbed the seat 
of the Virginian. Mr. W. deeming the act an intentional offence, (which 


by the bye was an error,) he gave spurs to his nag, dvertook and struck 
Mr. S. a blow on the head with a cane. 


KS The Rhode Island difficulty is wittily declared by the Boston 


Suffrage party have been arrested and held to bail, as they proceeded to- 
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THE DRAMA. 


The week opened strong at the Park Theatre, on Monday night.— 
There may be something in the fact that this is race week, and that a 
very great number of theatrical people are of course in town, to be in 
the vicinity of the course. But there is no mistake in the fact, that the 
Bronze is brought out with wonderful attention to the proprieties and 
properties, and that with the full and excellent orchestra, and the cast 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Manvers in the leading vocal parts, the 
opera is put upon the stage with a full attention to every requisite for 
effect. The fullest audience which has at any time attended the opera 


during the present season, honored the first night of the Bronze Horse, | 


and this demonstration of approval has been followed up during every 
night of its representation. 
with heavy supernatural starts for variety and effect, cannot but be 


The music, of a light tinkling character, | 


admired and remembered; and the story, being one of the Arabian | 


tales, takes a hold of the imagination which cannot very readily be sha- 
ken off. 

The Olympic season is drawing to a close. It is unnecessary to say 
that it has been as profitable to the managers, and to all concerned, as it 
has been gratifying to the patrons of the establishment. When the Na- 
tional Theatre was burned down, and the town saw the first .“ announce 
bills” of the National company at the Olympic, it was supposed, even 
by their best friends, that if the projectors of the enterprize secured 
enough to carry them away from the city, and could, after ‘a short sea- 
son, shut up the house again without positive loss, it would be about all 
that could be made out of the matter. But they did not know Mitchell, 
alias Crummles; and we do not think the man knew himself. He had 
no idea that he was opening a theatre which would make a nearer ap- 
proach to Foote’s famed establishment than has been the case in another 
instance. Such, however, has been the fact—and such, we judge, the 
fact is likely to continue to be.. We could no more afford to lose Mit- 
chell’s Olympic Theatre, than we could spare any other established and 
esteemed feature of the city. Spare Mitchell! 
Vive la bagatelle! 


“No, not never, by no 
means, certainly not.” Make as short a recess as 
possible, dear friend of our cachinnatories, open early, whenever you shut 
—and be sure you open rich. 

Miss Cushman and her friends are rapidly breaking ground for her 
new theatre; and we hear it stated that there is not a chance of doubt 
that the building will be ready, and the season be opened for an early 
winter if not for a fall season. The site fully determined upon is that of 
the Washington Hotel, corner of Broadway and Reade-street. In point 
of location this site possesses advantages unexceeded by any in New- 
York. The lot, or rather the lots on which it stands give ample room 
for a large enough building; and the walls, with a little external orna- 
ment, will answer exceedingly well, having been built when houses were 
put up ‘upon honor’ and calculated to last. Of the capacity of Miss 
C. to conduct such an establishment it is unnecessary to say a single 
word. Asanactress she possesses versatility and excellence rarely met, 
and quite unsurpassed in the profession—all which is understood by the 
world theatrical, and will be therefore acted upon responsively. 


In New Orleans the drama has not been very active lately. The S?. 
Charles quality has been much depressed ever since the fire, and the de- 
crease of the quantity in the market, instead of increasing the demand 
for the ‘“‘ American” description, as was expected, rendered the calls for 
it less frequent. The Naiad Queen, Rookwood, and Napoleon, were up, 
for a time, and as Messrs. Ludlow and Smith had the monopoly of the 
market, the nett returns were pretty full for a few nights, but at thisstage 
they could not continue, and soon falling, have been flat ever since. The 
Hungarians brought some talent to that market, but it went for a song, 
and we suspect that by this time the accounts are closed for the season. 
Messrs. De Bar, Farren, and Saunders, have dune business at that estab- 
lishment, and at the commencement of the season contributed materially 
to increase the demand for the regular article. The St. Charles is going 
up, and as it promises to yield better than ever, the stock is improv- 
ing. 

At Mobile, the drama isa drug, ditto at Louisville, despite Mrs. 
Drake; ditto at Ciacinnati, notwithstanding the efforts of Dinneford. In 
the city of Pork, Miss Rock and Bannister have been playing to empty 
benches ; at Washington, Ward and his company are doing no better. A 
few nights ago this manager came forward, irr.tated by a nei¢e in the 
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gallery, and stated that thencefurth he should dispense with his eificers, 
and depend upon the protection of his audience to preserve the peace. 
At Philadelphia they are not doing much. Richings played very spi 
ritedly at the Walnut-street, for the last night of the season, last Satur- 
day, and the house was full. They are imitating Mitchell there, but not 
so successfully. 

Davenport is the Crummles of that theatre, and is as agreeable to his 
old friends as he is popular with his audience. Pelby has been making 
all the money in Boston, at his National, until lately ; but for a few weeks 
past, Field, at the Tremont, has been pocketing the tin. S/raws shows 
which way the wind blows—in his travesties of Lardner’s Lectures. 

We have seen the MS. of a very funny travestie or turlesque of Bul- 
wer’s Lady of Lyons—a piece, by the way, offering as much opportunity 
for travestie, as any drama in the language. It has already been very 
successfully produced at New Orleans, and in the hands of Mitchell and 
his company would do wonders, 

———— 

Conaress.—As both Houses took a recess fram Wednesday of last 
week to Monday of the present, there is very little to say ef their pro- 
ceedings. On Monday the Senate was occupied with the discussion of 
the bill to enable the United States Courts te step in to arrest State pro- 
ceedings in such cases as that of McLeod, Mr. Buchanan taking the fleor 
against it. In the House, the discussion of the Poindexter report, &c. 
was resumed and continued, on the question of printing extra copies, the 
The 


Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill was taken up, on the amend- 


House having determined to print enough for its own members. 


ments made by the Senate, and debated till the hour of adjournment. 
————— 


{> The Common Council of last year, met on Tuesday to finish busi- 
ness, and kept in session until 12, when the business of swearing in the 
The Mayor decided that he could 
not administer the caths to the Alderman and Assistant of the 6th Ward, 
Mr. Crolius 
however claimed his seat in the Aldermen, stating that he had been 


new Commen Council commenced. 
as he could only swear those who were regularly returned. 
sworn in. The supposition is that he was sworn in by the Recorder. 

In the Board of Assistants, Mr. Shaler insisted upon his seat as a 
member of the old Board—stating that it had not adjourned. Thus the 
Whigs had it all their own way in the Aldermen, and the other party in 
the Assistants; that is to say that the opposition party of the Aldermen 
declared the Board adjourned, and left the Aldermen’s room, leaving 
the Whigs, with Mr. Crolius, to declare the Board still in session, 9 be- 
ing a quorum. The same same thing was done in the Board of Assist- 
ants, the Whigs abdicating there, and leaving 8 of the other party, and 
Mr. Shaler, who insists on his seat under the hold over law. Under such 
circumstances it is useless at this late day in the week, to lumber our 
sheet with proceedings necessarily informal. The Sixth Ward question 
remains still in doubt. 


I 


(> The Fathers of the City have taken an excellent step to advance 
the cause of temperance, and at the same time to improve the character 
of the Fire Department. They have presented to the following engine 
companies beautifully finished trumpets, tipped with silver, in approba- 
tion of their conduct in coming forward boldly as the champions of tem- 
perance: Chatham, No. 2; Water Witch, No. 10; Vietory, No. 15; 
Union, No. 18; Clinton, No. 41; and Mazeppa, No. 48; Hose Compa- 
nies, Express, No. 13; and City, No. 33, have received the same hand- 
some compliment, and Engine Companies Nos. 7 and 16, and Hook and 
Ladder Company, No. 5, are to be presented with similar trumpets, for 
the same reason. The ceremony of presentation took place on Friday 
evening last, in the church at the corner of Christie and Delancey streets, 
the Mayor and the members of the Fire and Water Committee, with 
other members of the Common Council officiating on the part of the city. 
The members of the several companies, and a large number of specta- 
tors were present. The Mayor presided, and Alderman Franklin spoke, 
on the part of the corporation, and was replied to by Hy. Wilson, foreman 
of No. 18, and John P. Tiell, foreman of Hose Company No. 33, on the 
part of the firemen. After the set addresses, songs were sung, and An- 
drew Morse, a Fireman, made a humorous and effective speech, His Ho- 
nor the Mayor also addressed the meeting, and the occasion altogether 
was adelightful one. 
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HON. CALEB CUSHING. 


When a man is elected by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, or de- 
signated by the administration to political office of honor and trust, he 
becomes the property of the people, and is bound, in his course and con- 
duct, to remember that he is no longer a private citizen, invested only 
with personal responsibility. So faras bis character and influence make 
him notable, his acts have a public character, for which he is responsible 
to his country, and for which that country is responsible to the world.— 
Of the talent and integrity of the gentlenran whose name stands at the 
head of this paragraph, we are fully sensible ; and no man is more rea- 
dy todo him honor. To his eccentricities we are also alive, and his 
dearest friend does not more heartily wish that the past were stricken 
from the record, and that the future were insured against, by a pledge 
from the honorable member from Massachusetts, that he will show his 
common sense—if he possesses any. 


Ata time when the matters between England and this country are con- 
sidered ina train for early and thorough adjustment—when even the 
newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic have the grace to behave 
with decency toward each other; and when among officials and private 
citizens, all language of irritation is avoided ; and while the respective 
governments of each country are not only adopting conciliatory language, 
but perfecting conciliatory measures, Hon. Caleb Cushing chooses to 
come forward, and, forgetting the public responsibility to which we have 
alluded, and of which he is as fully sensible as any man, to write and 
publish over his name, an inflammatory article in the French news- 
paper published in this city. The pretext for the publication is the cor- 
rection of an error into which the French editor had fallen, in comment- 
ing upon the subjects in dispute between this country and Great Britain. 
Who made Mr. C. the censor of the press we are not advised, and are 
forced in the absence of information to consider him self-constituted; 
but that his personal interference was required or is commended, or that 
it can do any possible good, we do not think. 


+ If he desired nething but to put the French editor right where he had 
erred, a short note would have answered all his purpose ; and as we do 
not conceive that the signature of Mr. Cushing was required, to give the 
document the character of an affidavit, we think the gentleman might 
have consulted his innate modesty, and have suppressed the name in 
print. The facts stated would not the less be facts without the signature ; 
the opinions are no more than opinions with Mr. C.’s endorsement, and 
the expletives, are in a place decidedly wrong, as they are in taste ill, 
and in publication ill advised. 


As all our readers may not meet the matter to which we refer, ashort 
history of the thing will put them in possession of its merits. An error 
or misstatement creeps into the Courrier des Etats Unis, in reference 
to the subject of the right of search, as in issue between the United States 
and Great Britain. Now, as mistakes in newspapers are well known to 
be of so rare occurrence as to create earthquakes when they do happen, it 
is not to be wondered at that Mr. Cushing feltbound to avert the destruc- 
tion of the world before Mr. Miller’s time. Accordingly, he writes to 
the editor aforesaid a long letter, plentifully garnished with such compli- 
mentary expressions in relation to England, as “thirst of power,” 
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‘« grasping ambition,”’ and their kindred, and to give effect to the whole, | 


parades his own name proper, as its signature. If published asan anony- 
mous article, or as an editorial, it would not be worth while to take no- 
tice of the document, but here is a letter written in French for the Pari- 
sian journals, to which it will be immediately transferred, signed by a 
member of Congress of reputed high influence, and so well understood to 
be in the confidence of the Executive, that rumor has given him the 
reversion of on® of the departments, when chance or an explosion breaks 
up the present cabinet. We can only trust that Mr. C. has defeated, by 
this conduct, whatever chance of that kind existed in his favor. 

The position Mr. Cushing occupies in the politics of this country, will 
lese nothing on the other side of the water by the comments of the Pari- 
sian press. The editors of the Paris journals will make Mr. C. the ex- 
ponent not merely of a party but of the whole American people; and 
until his true character (for eccentricity we mean) and his actual position 
come to be understood, the document may make some sensation. The 
course of Mr. C. can be considered in no other light than as dictated by 
love of notoriety, and ambition to be considered abroad, precisely what 
the French Journals will describe him. Thata man of his character and 
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talent should make office pay such pitiful perquisites as these to his own 
self-esteem, and desire of distinction of some sort, is deeply to be regret- 
ted; and no one will more heartily lament it than Mr. C. himself. His 
present elevation has been forced by the labor of his friends, in spite of 
their candidate’s political indiscretions ; and they may possibly tire, after 
a while, of labor in favor of a man, however talented and werthy, who is 
so lamentably indiscreet as to be his own worst political enemy. 
nvidia 


FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


I> The following little poem, together with some others on file for 
insertion, were written by a gentleman now somewhat advanced in life, 
and in former years considerably prominent in political affairs. For a 
long time past he has been suffering under a settled melancholy, the 
causes of which Burton himself could not define nor prescribe the reme- 
dy for. We know him well; and never did the mysterious shadow pass 
over a finer spirit. We know not how it may strike his other friends, 
but it seems to us that these lines, melancholy as they are, give some in- 
dications that the noble intellect which has so long struggled with the 
giant, Despair, may yet come off victorious even in the flesh; and, coming 
out with renewed lustre from the fearful gloom of the Spirit battle- 
ground, may yet shed a calm and cheerful light, before its evening beams 
are shrouded by the Great Shadow that awaits us all. D. 


. LIFE’S LINGERINGS. 





Ah! who shall count the many wasting hours 
Of him, whose doom the hand of sore disease, 
With thousand clustering ills of mortal life 
Have fixed, to sit and watch, with wakeful eye, 
The cloud of dread oblivion’s near approach, 
Slowly but surely winding its dark folds 
Around the soul, in shadowy forms envelop'd? 
To him, the volume of the beauteous works 

Of nature, spread in all her countless charms, 
Of hill, and dale, and field, and flood, and flower 
Before him, opens its fair leaves in vain. 

Art, with her monuments of skill and taste, 
Altho’ resplendent with the choicest gems 

Of India, or Golconda’s richest mines 

Attracts him not. “The busy hum of industry” 
Falls still born on the ear. The voice of joy 
Wakes in the heart no sweet responsive chord ; 
And music, though in heavenly strain she speaks, 
Strikes but obstreperous discord thro’ the soul. 
Ev’n love or friendship’s kindliest offices, 

Though tendered by the hand of sympathy, 

Or pass unheeded, or meet cold return. 

Where once was rest and peace, the morbid mind 
Thro’ fearful dreams, and fitful visions toss’d, 

In bootless labors racks its wasting powers. 

Sleep, once the harbinger of calm repose, 

Is now a sea, whose ever restless tides 

Ebb to and fro, with sullen sluggish wave ; 

Or lash’d by storms, its sweeping surges break 
Around the rock-bound cvast, which skirts its shores. 
Such—such is life when fled are all its charms, 
And Hops her last retiring wing hath stretched ; 
While fell despair on throne triumphant perch’d, 
Over her prostrate victim, sits and smiles. 


* * ~~ * * * 


Great God of Nature! Thou and Thou alone, 
Those tameless chords with sweeping hand cans’t strike, 
And rouse them still to softest harmony ; 
The book of nature open; make its leaves 
‘¢ Hold eloquent discourse” of their great author ; 
Quicken the soul, in hopeless torpor sunk, 
And point the eye of Fairu and Hors to thee! 
Utica, April, 1842. B. 
nlite 
Hanpy Anpy and Ovr Mess are published in a neat form, and with 
commendable promptitude by the Messrs. Appleton. 
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{> Will Brother Jonathan have the kindness, with his usual gallan- 
try, to publish the fellowing reply to the misogynistic verses contained 
in his paper of this morning, and oblige the fair ones who made me 
their champion.—Saturday, May7. Cc. F.S. 


WOMAN, 


BY A MODERN PHYLOGYNIST. 


True is woman, true and trusting, 
Much-forgiving, patient, kind ; 

On man’s plighted honor resting, 
To its worthless nature blind. 


Woman fell by arts decitful, 

Nought suspecting, nought she fear’d ; 
And unwitting, she the apple 

Gave to him whom love endear’d. 


©! when clouds of sorrow o’er us 
Darkly hang, how soon to bliss 

Dearest woman’s smiles restore us, 
Seal’d with her true-hearted kiss. 


What deep founts of kindly feeling 
Well up in her snowy breast, 

In each word and look revealing 
Hew man’s in her presenee blest. 


Love, and truthfullest affection, 
Have their shrine within her heart, 
Till betrayed, nor these, nor virtue 
Ever from that home depart. 


She’s a spring, that pure as crystal, 
O’er earth’s green moss’d carpet flows, 
But by man’s vile power disturbed, 
Stains of guilty wrong she shows. 


With strong vows of truth we tell her, 
That our love is all her own, 

She believes, and we may blame not 
Sins, despair has caus’d alone. 


How, when grief and sickness ‘round us 
Hang their heavy curtained pall, 

Doth her sweet and winsome beauty, 
Like a heav’nly radiance fall. 


She makes youth a bright May-morning, 
Glad’ning with her smiles our skies, 

And like ivy, ’round the oak-tree, 
Clings unto us, as it dies. 


Time may rob her of her beauty, 
Man betray her trusting truth, 

Yet, the vows are still unbroken 
Once she made in virgin youth. 


Weaken’d by severe affliction, 
Heart-seared by another’s crime, 

Like some sweet exotic drooping, 
Far-borne from its native clime. 


She may lose the fair enchantment, 
All her own in girlhvod’s days, 

But the power that gave it, with her 
Like the plant’s life, changeless stays. 


Ever since was man created, 
He has worshipp’d at her shrine, 
Off’ring nature’s choicest treasures, 
Golden honey, ruby wine.* 


Off’ring as a simple semblence, 
Of his single-hearted love, 

And the truth and strength that ever 
Should his adoration prove. 





* Honey and wine were the usual offerings te Venus, styled Urania or Celestis 
the goddess of chaste and virtuous love. 
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Dearest woman, born of heaven, 
Cheerer of my life gone past, 
May it be unto me given 
On thy breast to die at last. C.F. S. 
SS 
A Scene ix a Witness Box.—We find the following in an Eng- 
lish paper. The committal of a prisoner upon such evidence is 
stretching the point a little too far: 


A child was then put up, and was almost tall enough to peer over the 
table with her tiny blue eyes. She was se young, however, that the ma- 
gistrates consulted for some time on the propriety of hearing her lisp 
her evidence, when Mr. Phillips, the magisirate’s clerk, clearly showed 
that the evidence of any “infant” was admissible, if that infant proved 
it could distinguish between right and wrong. Upon which his worship 
again proceeded to the duties of a catechist, and interrogated the in- 
fant, who was held up in the arms of the “court nurse” to hear and 
see all more clearly, in the following style: 

The Mayor (Thomas Hughes, Esq.)—Do you go to school! Infant 
—lIs, sir, to the Hope. 

Mayor—Have you learnt your prayers? Is, sir. ’ 

Mayor—Do you say them every morning! No, every night. 

Mayor—Hear, hear; that’s right; you're a very good little girl. Do 
you like to play with wicked children? No, because they are naughty. 

Mayor—Where do they go when they die? Down to hell, sir. 

Mayor—And the good, where do they go?—Up to heaven. I should 
be afraid to telllies, for fear I goto hell. 

i Mayor—My dear little girl, we ave going to put you to take your oath, 
and you must speak the truth; and if you don’t, you know, you ll go to 
the wicked place. This is the Bible. This is the book of God. After" 
you have that book in your hand you must kiss it, and then you must speak 


| the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God. 


———— ee 


[ Manifestations of surprise and a slight hissing. ] 

After listening, like one awe-stricken, to the exordium of the worthy 
mayor, the little infant kissed the book, and proceeded to her tale, saying, 
on Saturday last she was playing with little girls at Paul Lawrence's 
house, when she saw Tommy Hopkins go into the house, after Betsy 
Lawrence had gone out, and open the box and take out something black, 
with which he left the house. This, she lisped, she saw through the win- 
dow.—This was the substance of the evidence, and here the case closed. 
The prisoner was committed for trial. 


cc 
Richmond: T. W. White. 
It contains 


SouTHERN Literary MEssENGER. 

The April number of this work has just come to hand. 
more than a preponderance of the solid; criticism, law, history, politics 
and patriotism. “ Harry Bluff,” the accomplished furnisher of ‘Scraps 
from a Lucky Bag,”’ has a strong and well written article on the “ Right 
of Search.” Among the verse in the number we find the following 


from the pen of Mrs, Seba Smith: e 


Hope on, hope on, O restless heart! 
Though dark the hour may be— 

For e’en, in all thy struggles, know 
A glory waits for thee ! 

O keep thou still the dew of youth 

Still hold thou fast unto the truth. 


What though thy strong desires sent forth 
Unequal ends attain— 

And thy intensest thought result, 
That all of earth is vain— 

O not in vain, if truth and right 

But arm thee with hereic might: 


Toil on, for like the pillared stone 
O’er which the moss hath crept, 
And veiled the record there inscribed 

While ages round it slept. 
Thus, thou mayest on thy tablet read 
A truth to meet thine utmost need ; 


That thou, in this unequal strife, 
But tendest to a goal, 
Whose object realized shall fill 
The vastness of the soul— 
These ardent hopes, these wishes high 
Belong to that which cannot die. 


aE 


Tue American Ectectic. New York: Geo. A. Peters. 

The May number of this valuable periodical has for a leading article 
T. B. Macauley’s splendid paper on Warren Hastings ; a review which 
will be read with more than usual interest just now, that the affairs of 
British India engross the attention of the world. All the selections are 
worthy of their place; and after what we have before said of the Eclec- 
tic, this is praise sufficient. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COPY-RIGHT LAW. 


This subject, which we had imagined thoroughly put at rest for the 
present, we find revived in the newspapers, Charles Dickens, Esq., 
having transmitted to the Post and American copies of certain letters 
received by him from England. These embrace a memorial or address 
to the American people signed by Edward Lytton Bulwer, Thomas 
Campbell, Alfred Tennyson, T. N Talfourd, Thomas Hood, Leigh 
Hunt, Henry Hallam, Sidney Smith, H. H. Milman, Samuel Rogers, 
John Forster, and Barry Cornwall; a letter to Dickens with the same 
signatures, and a letter fiom Thomas Carlyle. The latter we give en- 
tire : 


TemMPLanD, (for London,) 26th March, 1842. 


My Dear Sir—We learn by the newspapers that you everywhere, in | 


America, stir up the question of International Copyright, and thereby 
awaken huge dissonance where all else were triumphant unison for you. 
Tam asked my opinion of the matter—and requested to write it down in 
words. 

Several years ago, if memory err not, I was one of many English 
writers who, under the auspices of Miss Martineau, did sign a petition 
to Congress, praying foran International Copyright between the two na- 
tions, which, properly, are not two nations—but one—indivisible by 

‘Parliament, Congress. or any kind of human law or diplomacy, being 
already united by Heaven’s act of Parliament, and the everlasting Law 
of Nature and Fact. To that opinion I shall still adhere, and I am like 
to continue adhering. 

In discussion of the matter before any Congress or Parliament, mani- 
fold considerations and argumentations will necessarily arise, which to 
me are not interesting, nor essential for helping me to a decision. They 
respect the time and manner in which the thing should be, not at all 
whether the thing should be or not. In an ancient Book, reverenced, I 


should hope, on both sides of the Ocean, it was thousands of years ago | 


written down in the most decided and explicit manner, ‘ Thou shalt not 
steal.’ That thou belongest to a different ‘nation,’ and canst steal with- 
out being certainly hanged for it, gives thee no permission to steal. Thou 
shalt not in any wise steal at all! So it is written down for Nations and 
for Men, in the Law Book of the Maker of this Universe. Nay, poor 
Jeremy Bentham and others, step in here, and will demonstrate that it is 
actually our true convenience and expediency not to steal; which I, for 
my share on the great scale, and on the small, and in all conceivable 
scales and shapes, do almost firmly believe it tobe. For example, if na- 


tions abstained from stealing, what need were there of fighting—with its | 
butcherings and burnings—decidedly the most expensive thing in this | 


world? How much more twe nations which, as I said, are but one Na- 


tion, knit'in a thousand ways by Nature and Practical Intercourse ; indi- 
visible brother elements of the same great SaxenDom, to which in all 
honorable ways be long life ! 


When Mr. Robert Roy McGregor lived in the district of Menteith, on 
the Highland border, two centuries ago, he, for his part, found it more 
convenient t supply himself with beef by stealing it alive from the adja- 
cent glens, than by buying it killed in the Stirling butcher’s Market. It 
was Mr. Roy’s plan of supplying himself with beef in those days—this 
of stealing it. In many a little ‘Congress,’ in the district of Menteith, 
there was debating, doubt it not, and much specious argumentation this 
way and that, before they could ascertain that, really and truly, buying 
was the best way to get your beef, which, however, in the long run, they 


did with one assent find it indisputably to be, and accordingly they hold | 


by it to this day. 


Wishing you a pleasant voyage, and a swift and safe return, I remain 
always, 


My dear sir, yours, very sincerely, 

THomas CaRLyYLe. 
To Charles Dickens, Esq., in the United States. 
& That Thomas Carlyle is a great man, an original thinker, sometimes a 
strong reasoner, and occasionally a clear writer—very occasionally, to 
borrow a coinage as good as many of his own—nobody can deny. But 
the great man has great littlenesses. the original sometimes revamps old 
thoughts, the strong reasoner may beg his question and baild a strong 
hypothesis oa assumed premises, and the clear writer frequently gets into 
the predicament which formed the countryman’s definition of a metaphy- 
sical colloquy—viz: when they who talk do not know what they them- 
selves mean, and those who listen do not understand what is said. All 
these errors of genius are prominent in the brief epistle above quoted. 


Mr. Carlyle begins by stating a fact on the authority of the newspa- 
pers, which “‘ we” on this side of the Atlantic have yet to learn; or at 
least which we were in its universal application unadvised of. That Mr. 
Dickens has spoken eloquently upon his side of the copy-right question 
we have been advised, but the stirring up, thereupon consequent, has, in 
our apprehension, fallen upwards of considerable short of being felt 
“everywhere.”” The “huge dissonance” too is news—and wé fancy 
cannot have amounted to a breach larger than that created by a tap ona 





| piece of chalk. Mr. Dickens has uniformly been courteously treated 
| both by the friends and opponents of his favorite copy-right law, and has 
enjoyed the privilege which he could not have done at home—the utter- 
| ance of unpalateable opinions, not only without being coughed down, 
but without the interjection of a singleoh! oh! He has been treated as 
an honored guest, and it is part of American hospitality, with all our na- 
tional vanity, inherited from John Bull, to endeavor to make a guest feel 
as if every word he spoke were particularly acceptable. The “ hage” 
gap of “dissonance” into which Mr. Carlyle would throw himself does 
| not then happen to be so vast after all—though we doubt not even if it 
| were smaller it would be sufficient to admit the chivalric Mr. C., mea: 
| sured mentally or corporeally. 


The next thing that Mr. Carlyle tells us is that he has been asked his 
| opinion, “and requested to write it down in words.” The quiet vanity 

in the first section of the sentence is amusing—the implied hint that the 
| matter is one which he should not of his own motion have come down 

from high Olympus to notice, but that the mob of authors called on Her- 
| cules, and he descends. The same superciliousness shines through the 
| whole. He has made up his opinion, and of course the subject is no 
| longer open. He adheres to that opinion and is like “to continue ad- 
hering ;”’—little doubt of that we presume while he is plastered to his 
position of amiable egotism by the flattery of the immense mob whose 
admiration is always the intenser where they can least understand. The 
request that he should “ write it down in words,” if made ‘in words” 
to that effect, is a delicate bit of satire on the part of those who invoked 
Mr. Carlyle’s assistance. Dogberry, who claméred for his character 
| from his worshipful associates, needed not to have it written in words, 
as inarticulate -but easily translateable sounds would have answered. 
| Perhaps Mr. C’s admirers fancied that if not specifically instructed he 
might have given his opinion in something passing for druidical sym- 
bols, or that to this country he would send a wampum belt; or rum- 
mage the British Museum for a transcript of Mexican hierogylyphics. 


is only a specimen of his extremely vicious English. Possessing the 


| soul of a great writer, he chooses to send its manifestations forth 


| 
| 
| Probably, however, the “ words’’ like many of Mr. Carlyle’s “ words” 
| 
| 
| 


clothed in the most uncouth garb conceivable; and as the mob of imita- 
tors always choose to esteem the example’s faults, his virtues, Mr. 
Carlyle has done more to corrupt the English tongue, and to throw mud 
into the ‘ well of English undefiled” in pretence of purifying it, than an- 
other life-time of pure English could atone for. As another instance, 
hear him speak of “ Heaven’s Act of Parliament’ ! 


Stopping at the 
word act, the simile would have presented a not .inelegant figure, but 


when the ridiculous associations of speakers and ushers, opposition and 
administration benches, Lords and Commons, Robert Peel, Dan O’Con- 
nell, and “cheers from the Opposition” are brought into connexion with 
our ideas of the King of Kings, the sentence becomes ludicrously pro- 
| fane. It is of a piece, however, with too much of Mr. Carlyle’s habit of 


| writing. Had he been in the camp of Israel, he would most assuredly 
have perished with those who laid hands upon the Ark, for he could not 
have kept himself from an attempt, not merely to place his arm upon the 
outside, but to rush into the Holiest of Holies. 

We have not space to take up any more of the sinister modes in which 


Mr. C. has applied the parts of speech in this letter, of which Mr. 
Dickens says: 





I would beg to lay particular stress upon the letter from Mr. Carlyle ; 
not only because the plain and manly truth it speaks is calculated, I 
should conceive, to arrest attention and respect in any country, and most of 
all in this, but because his creed in this respect is, without the abatement 
of one jot or atom, mine; and because I never have considered, and 
never will consider, the question in any other light than as one of plain 
right or wrong—justice or injustice. 

This request to “lay stress” is addressed to the Editors to whom Mr. 
Dickens transmitted the letters, ourself not included, though we assume 
the privilege of obedience. To call Mr. Carlyle’s letter “plain,” is a 
joke worthy of Sampson Brass. Plaia sophistry it may be. As to its 
manliness, if it is manly to trifle with things sacred, to avow a determi- 
nation to stick to opinion, and to put Rob Roy McGregor and the Amer- 
ican people on a par in their consideration of the relations of mewm and 
tuum, the letter is manly enough. 

And now we come to the question of “ plain right or wrong—justice 
or injustice.” In answer to Mr. Carlyle’s application of the command- 
ment, and of the same ground taken by all the English memorialists, we 


—— 
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beg leave to go back a little farther than these gentlemen, and inquire, 
what is it thatis stolen? A copyright or patent, is a monopoly, granted 
by the government of any country to a citizen, to secure to him the ad- 
vantages of his discovery, ot of his book, within the jurisdiction of the 
granting power. 


No government can grant more than this, and 
no author can look farther. The property in a copyright is not 
a natural right, farther than this, that a man has a right to look 
to the undivided possession of the reward or recompense, to which 
custom, law and precedent, entitle him. Neither of these entitle 
an English writer to pecuniary benefit in this country. 
write under any such hope or promise. 


He does not 
He is robbed of nothing, and 


which does not injure his monopoly in England, but the rather improves 
his property by endorsing his reputation. An artificial property is crea- 
ted by the copy-right law of a country, not for the benefit of au- 
thors, but for the encouragement and perfection of science and educa- 
tion. To educate and amuse her own people England secures her authors 
their wages for work done for home benefit; and now we are modestly 
requested to come under the same tax for the benefit and education of the 
English people. It is quite enough, we think, to be taxed fur home pur- 
poses, without submitting to taxation for the benefit of another country. 

Mr. Carlyle’s introduction of Rob Roy McGregor is raising a ghost from 
the dead to tell us nothing new. For Mr. Robert Roy McGregor to stea] 
beeves was exceedingly improper, to say the least—“ it needs no ghost from 
the grave totell us that,” but all the ghosts of all the men, all the women, 
and all the children, who have returned to the dust since Cain killed Atel, 
could not establish an analogy between the case of “ Mr.”” McGregor, 
ay the Book-aniers of America, as Tom Hood facetiously calls them. 
When American publishers make a descent upon London, and carry the 
books off ready-made, the cases will somewhat assimilate in character, 
though MacGregor’s plunder was decidedly better worth taking. Sup- 
pose Mr. Mac had possessed a literary and religious turn, and had mere- 
ly listened in the lowland churches, and carried away the sermons to re- 


——— 


hearse to his clan; or suppose he had piratieally stolen the lowland agri- 
cultural lore, or the fashion of the Sassenach doublets, and introduced | 


all or either into the highlands. 


Would he have robbed the parson, 
the farmer, or the tailor? 


If Mr. Carlyle’s commentary on the deca- 
logue is true, he would have been as culpable a thief as his actual course 
made him; and precisely as much of a thief for copying sermons, 
clodhopping, or sheers-guiding, as the American publishers are for copy- 
ing English books. 
Shakspeare hath it— 
‘He that is robbed, not knowing what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, is not robbed at all.” 

and we should fancy that— 

“He that is robbed, not owning what is stolen,” 
is not much robbed, whether he knows it, or not. It is a new doctrine 
that a man can be plundered of that which he not only does not possess, 
but has no right to expect in the future. It ia a new doctrine that one 
government is bound to establish a monopoly for the advantage of the 
people of another country in whole or in part, to the disadvantage of its 
own citizens. It is a false doctrine that American authors would be 
benefited by taking away the books from American readers. It is an 
unsupported assertion that English books would be still as cheap in this 
country by the “enlargement of the community of readers.” 
morial to which we referred at the outset, says: 


The me- 


The only interest the American public can have, is in the supply of 
English works in as cheap a form as at present, and there can be no 
doubt that this would continue to be the case, were a copyright estab- 
lished. Works are sold ata low or high price, not in proportion as 
there is a copyright or not, but in proportion as they can obtain a larger 
or smaller community of readers. The noble cultivation of the Ameri- 
can people, which forms a reading public almost commensurate with the 
entire population, renders it the obvious interest of every author (and 
every publisher) to adapt his price to the means of all his readers, and 
we venture to predict that were an International Copyright established, 
not one popular English work would be sold in the United States, at a 
higher price than at present. So far, if this be trne, the American pub- 


lic will be no losers. 

The above delicately lets out the true motive of the English authors. 
It is nonsense to pretend that the impositivn of an additional charge upon 
a book would reduce its price in this country. In the first place a mo- 
nopoly would be conferred, worth nothing to the owners, if the price of 
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books were not increased. The present competition with publishers is, 
who shall command the largest sale, and the best profit, by selling the 
best editions, at the cheapest rate. The competition after the passage 
of a copyright law would be, what publisher should secure an author, by 
giving the best price ; and the higher the price paid for a copyright, the 
higher muct be the retail price of a book. We should soon learn the 
difference between £1 Is., the London price of Bulwer’s Zanoni, and 
the American price of 25 cents. How long would our “ reading public, 
almost commensurate with the entire population” continue, at such a 
rate ? 


But we bave already too much extended this article. Having 


| On previous occasions touched some points not here embraced, we shall 
‘nothing is stolen from him, when a re-print is issued in this country, | 


not weary the reader’s patience by repeating them. 
— 


Arcturus, for May. New-York; Geo. L. Curry & Co.. 153 Broad- 


way. 

This number of the magazine contains some good papers, but does not 
strike us as, on the whole, up to the Arcturus standard. It has anarti- 
cle from Hawthorne on Sir William Pepperell—Hawthorne who delights 
to dwell on New-England legends and history. Puffer Hopkins is contin- 
ued, and some of the shorter articles will be found in our pages._ 

—— 


RELEASE OF MR. KENDALL. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce, as we can now do on authen- 
tic authority, that Mr. Kendall, of the Picayune, and seven other of the 
American prisoners among the Santa Fe captives have been released by 
Santa Ana. Now that our friend’s sufferings and imprisonment are 
closed, and that he has gained in health and spirits, rather than suffered, 
it is proper to expect that his Mexican experience will make the Pic. 
even more musical than ever. We have trusted firmly in this result of 
Mr. Kendall’s case; and there lives not a man who congratulates him 
more heartily than we do. Mr. Kendall is to deliver his Fire Depart- 
ment Speech when he meets his friends on landing in New Orleans. 

———e— 

Tuat Mitrrary Excamement at Baltimore is to ‘come off’ in the 
course of wfew days, and promises to be quite a spirited and showy af- 
fair. Invitations have beeu extended by the hospitable mé/i/aire of the 
Monumental City to their brothers in arms all over the Union, and it is 
probable that East and West, North and South, will be brilliantly repre- 
sented on the occasion. Nearly three thousand handsome uniforms, 
with gallant men inside of them, will lend the scene all the pomp, pride, 
and circumstance of glorious war, and it will bea sight well worth see- 
ing. The Baltimore ladies (God bless them!) are beautiful, or to use a 
favorite phrase of their own, “ sweet,” by a kind of prescription right, 
we believe, and the gentlemen are famed for their hospitality. New 
Yorkers, Philade]phians, and Bostonians, know how to appreciate such 
virtues, and we have no doubt that the parties will make the most of 
each other at this camp meeting. A pleasant time to them. 

a 

Wuere’s Tom Lroyp ?—This question has been asked so repeatedly, 
and with such an apparently earnest desire for information on the part 
of the querists, that we take great pleasure in the fact that we are able 
to answer. Mr. Lloyd, it will be remembered, was collector of arrears 
of taxes, and has proved his capacity by keeping them in arrears. Still 
it would be an exceedingly satisfactory thing to see the gentleman him- 
self, and hence the enquiry, ‘‘ Where’s Tom Lloyd?” The answer is 
furnished by the proceedings of the Common Council, who have appointed 
a new Collector, vice Tom Lloyd—removed. That's where he is—we 
have it officially. 

wines 

KS Commodore Moore, of the Texan navy, had taken two more 
Mexican merchantmen off Vera Cruz, at the last advices. One of the 
prizes arrived safely at Galveston, the other grounded on the bar at the 
mouth of the Brassos. It is said that a couple of heavy Spanish frigates 
are to be sent into the Gulf, to resist the blockade declared by Texas, as 
far as Spanish vessels are concerned. It is said that Santa Ana disap- 
proves of the demonstration of Arista on Texas; and it is doubted very 
much whether any such loan has been negociated with England by 
Santa Ana, as has been stated. 

oseapesliibiaraties 

{K> The Board of Supervisors have appointed Fitz Greene Halleck, 

Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools for this city ard county. 
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* [From our Seeond Edition of last week.} 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The Caledonia steamship arrived at Boston on Thursday mourning, at 
6 o’clock, having made her passage in fifteen days and fourteen hours. 
She sailed from Liverpool on the 19th ultimo, and brings London and 
Liverpool dates to the day of her departure. She brought 71 passen- 
gers to Halifax, 29 of whom came through to Boston. 
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the quarter is £111,332. It is something, however, to have any in- 
crease at all, in the state of affairs. 

The total charge for England’s China expenditure up to April, 1842, 
is £1,193,692, of which, including £618,430 for the Canton ransom 
£1,018,430 has been provided for. The estimated expense of the year 
ending April, 1843, is £1,500,000. 

One of the largest manufacturing heuses in the kingdom—that of 


| Joseph Beale & Co., of Mountmellick, Ireland—has lately failed, 


We are gratified in being able to state that the condition of the labor- 
ing poor in the English Manufacturing Districts, was somewhat relieved. | 


Business was not actually better, but hope was strong, and the epera- 
tives had been relieved by donations from London and the large com- 
mercial towns. 

Sir Rober Peel’s income Tax Bill was brought forward in the House 
of Commons on the 18th of April. Lord John Russell opposed it, and 


moved its first reading that day six months. This motion, after a warm 


time. 


the same subject, Lord John Russell having moved a series of resolutions 
against the tax, but the ministry succeeded by a majority of 106, 

The Colonial Duties Bill, under consideration in the Commons, impo- 
ses 2s. duty per barrel on wheat flour imported into the colonies, 2 s. 
per cwt. on salt fish, 4s. per bbl. on pickled, 5 s. per cwt. on cheese, 3s. 
per cwt. on molasses, 5s. on unrefined sugar, 20 per cent. ad valorem on 
refined, 6d per pound on tea not direct from China, or some British port, 
7 per cent. on wine, hardware, clocks and watches, manufactured tobac- 
co, soap, corks, cordage, and cotton, linen, woollen, paper and leather 
manufactures, 3s. per cwt. on salted meat, and 8s.on butter, 15 per cent. 
ad. val. ou oil, &c. the product of foreign fishing. Such are the items 


which are likely to affect the trade between Canada and the United 
States. 


R | lac 12 ltimo. 
debate, was negatived, 188 yeas, 258 nays, and the bill was read a first | pe om ie SS ep ele 


Ten days before, on the 8th, a debate of four days took place on | 


throwing 1000 persons out of employment. 

The Tweed Bank, it is expected, will pay fully 10s. G2. in the pound. 
It appears that the liabilities of the estate are £275,000, and the assets 
£145,000. 

According to a calculation recently made, there are 180 canals in 
Great Britain, extending 2,862 miles, formed at an expense of | 
£30,000,000 sterling. 

Conolly, the Jockey, expired on the 16th ultimo, aged 35. Ever since 
his frightful fall at Oxford, in August, 1840, his existence was marked by 
sufferings of a most painful nature. 


Her Majesty held her second levee for the season at St. James’s Pa- 
The levee was most numerously attended. 

The Queen has given a state ball at Buckingham Palace. It was the 
first of the season, and was most numerously and brilliantly attended by 
the reyal family, the foreign diplomatic corps, and foreigners of distinc- 
tion, and nearly all the nobility in London. 

The Columbia. which, it will be recollected, left Halifax under canvas, 
was spoken by the Caledonia, off the Skerries, on the day she left Liver 
pool, about 10 o’clock in the evening, 15 days out. 

Vestris, Mrs Nesbitt, and C. Matthews, are engaged by Macready, for 
the next season at Drury Lane; and Covent Garden, we hear, is likely to 


| be given principally to opera, sustained by the high talent of Miss A. 


The opinions of the British Press upon the subject are various, | 


some of the papers vehemently objecting to the duties on articles pro- | 


duced in the United States, and denouncing all duties on provisions as 
calculated to exasperate the colonists. 
The corn bill and the income tax may be considered as carried. The 


Kemble. Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Beale, the music-seller, Mr. Butler, and 
another, are spoken of as the lessees. 

Colonel Sir George Arihur, Bart, K. C. H., formerly of Canada, hys 
been appointed governor of the presidency of Bombay. 

It has just been definitely settled that no drafts shall be embarked, 
either for Canada, or Nova Scotia, until the spring of 1843, with the ex- 
ception of those belonging to the King’s Dragoon Guards, 7th Hussars, 
and 93d Highlanders, 


A rumor prevails, that Lord John Russell and his lady (Lord Minto’s 


| daughter) have joined a congregation of the Scottish Church. 


Tariff Bill has been considered in committee of the whole, and printed 
with such amendments asthe ministry chose to accept, all foreign to | 


the purpose of the bill being of course rejected ; and while in its amend- 


ed shape it suits more interests than before, its main features are pre- | 
served. An attempt to repeal a rule of the House, that no petitions | 


against a pending tax shall be received has failed, and on the whole Sir 
Robert Peel's government has proved itself stronger than any other 
which has existed for centuries. All its leading measures may be con- 
sidered as fixed and determined ; and the assurance of a permanent line 
of policy on the part of government has already begun to show its ef- 
fects in the increasing confidence of the commercial classes. 

The copy right bill has been considered in the Commons, and the pro- 
posal to give authors a 42 years right, and their families a seven years 
right after their decease, has been accepted. 

In the House of Peers nothing of importance has transpired. In an- 
swer to some remarks made against Sir Robert Peel by Lord Western, 
in presenting an anti-Peel-corn-law-petition, the Duke of Wellington 
came out in one of his blunt and energetic speeches, fully committing 
himself to the defence of the Premier. 

The cotton market remained nearly as at last advices, with a slight 
change for the better; and the indication of more activity at the close of 
the reports. Transactions in American stocks were, of course, on a 
limited scale, and a panic had just arisen in Ohio 6 per cents, from‘ the 
reports of the New York Stock Market. 

The Revenue accounts of England for the year and quarter ending the 
5th of April have been published. They are not more unfavorable than 
was to be expected from the general state of the national finances. On 

‘the year, indeed, there has been an increase in three of the five chief 
items—on the Customs £175,905, on the Taxes £422,188, and on the) 
Post-office £90,000. The decrease of £65,427 on the Excise is more 
than counterbalanced by the increase on the Customs ; and on the Stamps 
the decrease of £123,589 is countervailed by the larger amount of 
Taxes. The gross increase off the year is £687:941. The quarter’s 
accounts show less favorably. There is a decrease in four of the chief 
items—in the Customs £23,455, Excise £116,309, Stamps £77,917, 
Taxes 71,392. The increase on the Post-office is £49,000; a consider- 


able step. There is a large increase also in Miscellaneous, of £274,- 
067 ; but some Chinese cash swells that amount. The gross increase on 


| enable France to close the Mediterranean against British ships. 


sipeeees ee 
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There is no later news from China or India. 


CONTINENTAL. 
The principal event in the French political world is a speech by M. 


Thiers in the chambers, in which he breathes hostility and defiance to 
England, and recommends the formation of a harbor at Algiers, to be 


protected by a fleet of twenty-five sail of the line. This he says would 


From 
the tenor of the debates it would appear that certain modifications in the 
search treaty had been demanded by France, which would reduce the 
terms of the treaty to these of 1831 and 1833. If we understand the 
question these treaties still govern the intercourse with France on the 
search matter ; but France wished the whole five powers to be put on the 
same basis. 


The most stirring topic with the Paris papers is that of the approach- 
ing general election, which, it is affirmed, will come on early in July.— 
The cabinet is said to be already actively employed in striving to ensure 
returns in its favor, whilst the opposition is as busy in encouraging its 
supporters not to be backward in their efforts. They recommend espe- 
cially to set aside all candidates who do not beforehand take the sclemn 
engagement not only strenuously to oppose the ratificetion of the treaty 
of 1841 on the right of search, but to insist also on the absolute repeal 
of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. A remarkable feature at the ap- 
proaching elections will be the appearance of a class of voters which, it 
seems, has hitherto in great numbers abstained from the exercise of 
their right to vote. The legitimists are resolved this year on coming 
forward and making a trial of their strength at the elections. 


The subject of the marriage of the Queen of Spain to a son of the 
King of Franee, was still a matter of conversation. It is said in some 
of the papers, that the French Government will not acquiesce in her mar- 
riage to any other than a Bourbon prince. 


The Commerce contains a letter from Toulon, which states that, in- 
stead of an expedition being in preparation at that port against Tan- 
giers, the Government was about to disarm several more ships of the 
line. 

France for the momentis tranquil at home, and her foreign relations 
are satisfactory; but the republican spirit is not dead, and it is again 
capable of attempting some outrage upon the royal family; and vague 
apprehensions aré consequently entertained of political differences arising 
on the state of the East, or from the unpleasant question of the right of 
search, 


The Leipsic journals mention the arrival in that city, from Russia, 
of a German who has attained the great age of 117 years. 

















KINNE’S LAW COMPENDIUM. 


OF THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF A MORTGAGE. 


1. What is the rule as to changing a mortgage into an absolute 
sale ? 

Once a mortgagalgtways a mortgage, is a universal rule in equity, and 
no agreement in a mortgage to change it into an absolute conveyance 
upon any condition or event whatever, will be allowed to prevail.— 
Clark v. Henry, 2 Cowen's Rep. 324. Wheeland v. Swartes, 1 
Yeates, 584. Dougherty v. McColgon, 6 Gill § Johns, 278. Wood- 
ward y. Fitzpatrick, 9 Dana, 118. Hudson vy. Isbell, 5 Stewart & 
Porter, 67. Thomas vy. McCormick, 9 Dana, 108. Blair y. Bass, 
4 Blactf., 540. 
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An agreement, at the time of the loan, to purchase for a given price, | 


in case of default, is not permitted to interfere with the right of re- , 


demption.—4 Kent’s Com., 143. Bowen vy. Edwards, 1 Rep. in Chan., 
117. Weillet v. Winnell, 1 Vern. 488. 


2. What is the nature of a mortgage upon lands? 

It is nething more than a security for the payment of a debt, and any- 
thing which transfers or extinguishes the debt, transfers or extinguishes 
the mortgage.—Hawkins v. King, 2 A. K. Marsh., 109. Barnes v. 
Lee, 1 Bibb., Rep., 525. The King vy. St. Michaels, Doug. Rep., 
630. The King v. Edington, 1 East's Rep.,288. Howell v. Price, 
1 P. Will, 294. Com. Dig. Chan., A. Cashborne v. Searf, 1 Atk. 
Rep. 605. Demarsetv. Wynkoop, 3 Johns, Ch. Rep., 145. Pendle- 
ton v. Fay, 2 Paige, 202. Wilson v. Troup, 2 Cowen, 195. Shir- 
rass v. Cary etal., 7 Cranch, 34. Conway's Extr. vy. Alexander, 
7 Cranch, 218. : 

A mortgage interest, before foreclosure, is a chattel, and personal as- 
sets belonging to the executors.— Demarset v. Wyncoop, 3 Johns. Ch. 
Rep. 129. Barnes v. Lee, 1 Bibb. Rep., 526. 4 Kent’s Com., 159. 
2 Black. Com., 161. Co. Litt., 42. 2 Pdwell on Mort., 662. 


Therefore, where the wife’s interest in land is in the nature of a mort- | 


gage to secure the payment of money, the husband may release.—Mar- 
shall, v. Lewis, 4 Litt., 140. 


3. What is the rule as to extending mortgages to cover future ad- 
vances ? 


The ancient rule was, that if the mortgagor contracted further debts 


with the mortgagee, he could not redeem without paying those debts | 


also. 


The rule is now limited to the right to tack the subsequent debt to | 
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‘* And so—and so—no, and so it being dark, Sir John said—no, the 
cook said—so———” “ Stop, sir,” impatiently cried Curran, ** I will 
finish your story for you. So—they wanted a rushlight ! and—so, 
the great she bear was walking about the town—so, he popped his 
head into the barber’s shup, and said, ‘ What, no soap ?’—so—he died 
—she married the barber—the powdor flew out of the counsellor’s 
wig, and all Mrs. Mac Dab’s puddings were spuiled—and so—so ! 
—that’s all!’ The unfortunate buffo to whom this coup de grace 
was addressed, seemed at first doubtful whether quietly to receive 
or violently to resent it. Ile stared, looked fierce, looked bewildered, 
but never spoke more duiing that evening. 





THE COTTAGER’S DAUGHTER ; 


A SKETCH. 





Mary Irving was the daughter of a humble cottager, who earned 
his daily bread by the labor of his hands and the sweat of his brow. 
She was his only child, the light of his old age, and the comforter 
that, in health, was the delight of his heart, and, in sickness, the 
minister of every restoring gift. All the village knew her for a duti- 
ful daughter, and wondered not at the extreme fondness of the old 
man for his child. Now that her mother was dead, and her brother 
far away from the land of his birth and the home of his infancy, 
having enlisted as a soldier early in life, where could a father's pre- 
ference be bestowed more justly, than on one who sacrificed every 
thing to make him happy, and who scemed alone to draw delight 
from the silent smile that ever sat on his homely countenance.— 
But, alas! the spoiler came, and robbed this nest of domestic fe. 





licity. 

Albert Jones was a young man, the son of a neighboring farmer. 
' He was a youth of happy, light, and careless turn of mind, and pos- 
sessed a warm, friendly heart, at least such was every one’s opinion, 
and every one could not be wrong. But, alas! every one was wrong 


| in that instance, and the fatal termination of the whole told a fear- 
(ful tale of human fallibility. 


the mortgage, as against the heir of the mortg»gor, and a beneficial devi- | 
see; but it cannot be permitted as against creditors, or against the mort- | 


gagor himself, or his assignee, for a valuable consideration, or devisee 
tor the payment of debts —4 Kent's Com., 175. 
276. 2 Weods, Lec. 24, p- 158. 2 Fonbdl. £q., BR. 2ebnk...1 Story’s 
Eq. Jurisp., 402. Higgan v. Lyddal, 1 Cas. in Chan., 149. Shep- 
herd v. Tilley, 2 Atk. Rep., 352. Ex parté O' Knott, 11 Ves., 617. 


2 Slory's Eq. Jurisp., 


Sums lent on notes, if distinctly agreed at the time te be on security | 


of the mortgaged property, will be allowed to be tagked.—Mathews v. 
Cartwright, 2 Atk. Rep., 347. 2 Story’s Eq. Jurisp., 276. See post— 
Tacking. 

The mortgaged premises will be liable to subsequent advances, though 
not to the injury of intermediate incumbrancers.—Dovwning v. Palma- 
ter, 1 Monroe’s Rep., 69. James v. Johhson, 6 Johns. Chan. Rep.. 
429. Litile v. Brown, 2 Leigh, 353. 

It is not necessary that the mortgage should state truly the debt in- 
tended to be secured, but it shall stand as a security for the real equitable 
claims of the mortgagee, whether they existed at the date of the mort- 
gage or arose afterwards upon the faith of it, before notice of the defend- 
ant’s equity.—Shirras v. Caig et al.,7 Cranch. 34. 

A mortgage given by the defendant on his own property anterior to an 
order for sequestration, but subsequently to the filing of the bill, will 
take priority to the sequestration; and that, although the mortgage was 
given to secure advances to be made subsequently thereto, “at diffe- 
rent periods,” to the defendant himself, “to buy provisions for his fa- 
mily,” it will be good to the extent of the advances; which the mortga- 
gee must show tohave been actually advanced.—Edmonds v. Crenshaw, 
1 McCord Rep., 265. Harper's Eq. Rep., 224. Starr v. Ellis, 6 
Johns Rep., 393. 

A mortgage made to secure endorsers in a patti:ular bank, is opera- 
tive as a security, although the accommodation was obtained in a diffe- 
rent bank.— Patterson et al. v. Johnson et al., 7 Ohio Rep., 226. 

Where a mortgage was given to secure endorsements to a certain spe- 
cified amount, which were soon afterward made, and it is proved that 
the notes were without cbjection taken in renewal of the original ones, 
with the same endorsement: Held, that the endorser can claim the bene- 
fitof the mortgage to secure the payment of the new notes.—Ory v. His 
Creditors, 8 Lou. Rep., 531. Palfreyv. His Creditors, 8 Lou. Rep., 
278. Huchings v. Field et al., 10 Lou. Rep., 243, 





rr 


Anecpore or Curran.—To repeat any of 
Stories is a hazardous task, on account of the 
tached to them ; however, I will venture one. 
rest 
of the company with dull incongruous stories, at ‘ength unable to 
proceed beyond the middle of one of them cohtinue repeat, 


Albert Jones woved Mary Irvifg, and pressed his suit with all the 
warmth and assiduity of a young enthusiastic lover. Having gained 
her heart, he soon won over the scruples of the old man, who wish- 
ed to see his daughtcr settled in life ere he departed hence ; and his 
few white hairs, and his wrinkled brow, warned him that the period 
was not far distant. 

Mary Irving became the wife of Albert Jones, and every one said 
they were a couple made for each other; but the honeymoon was 
scarcely over and gone, ere Mary saw that her husband was far from 
what she had ever dreampt him to be. 

Every village boasts its alehouse,—every village has its due quan 
tum of choice spirits, as they are called,—and every village has its 
little club that meets a’ nights to discuss politics, and something 
stronger than small beer. Here, then, did Abbert Jones flourish, and 
here did his happy spirits kindle beneath the influence of spirits ofa 
more exalting, and sometimes too of a more humiliating nature.— 
fe had a heart formed to make a homely hearth happy, but early 
estrangement from such, it would seem, has poisoned the sweeter 


| current of his mind, and turned the waters that might have flowed 


on in calmness, to enlighten and endear his domestic moments, to 
gall and bitterness. a 

Many an evening had Mary to sit up till midnight, waiting the re- 
turn of her husband, and when he did appear, reeling with drink, 
and dissatisfied with every thing, she would wipe the tears from her 
eyes, but her heart forbade her to rail and be angry; she gave her 
gentle rebuke, hoped he might reform, and pitied him. Months pass- 
ed on, but no change for the bettcr on Albert Jones ; and Mary felt 
herself a mother. She was delivered of a daughter; but instead of 
rejoicing at the circamstance with the fulness of a mother’s joy, she 
was sad and downcast, for she saw nought but want staring her in 
the face, and trouble and distress around her. 

The babe was but four days old, and the mvuther had not recovered 
from her weakly state, whem one evening, as usual, she was waiting 
the return of her husband, and was propped up in blankets in a chair 
by the side of the fire, for she could but berely move about. The 
night was cold and tempestuous. The rain was pouring down in 
torrents, as the wind, which had been high in the afternoon, and 
kept the clouds apart, had now gradually fallen and calmed. Mary 
Irving trimmed the lamp that stood by her side on a small oaken 
table, and stirred the fire into a more kindly and cheering light. She 
again threw herself back in the chair, and keeping her eyes fixed on 
the warm glow of the fire, her thébghts involuntarily wandered back 
tothe fireside of her father’s cottage, and to the many happy evenings 
she had spent there. How differentyindeed—how strikingly different 
were the two in comparison—her p home from the one that had 
watched on her infancy! But she stil} amid all his imperfections, 
looked back to the days when he came asa lover, and sung the songs 
of Scotia’s own delightful bard,and wooed, and won her simple heart. 
The fervor of a first love is too deeply felt ever to be erased or suc- 
ceeded by another; for the heart, young and untutored, riots on and 
revels in the luxurious feelings that then haunt the mind and the 


* 
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soul. And she had felt all these, and though times were now differ. 
ent with her, indeed, yet still they shone in her chaste memory like 
the softened twilight that succeeds a brilliant sunset. She was in. 
dulging in such dreams, and endearing her husband, bad as he was 
and had been, more to her heart, when suddenly she was startled from 
her musings by the door bursting open, and her husband reeling in 
worse than ever, and staggering forward to achair. ‘ Yon look 
worse to-night, Albert, than I have ever seen you,” said Mary, as 
she approached where her husband sat, and looked him kindly in the 
face. ‘* No wonder, Mary,” said he in broken accents, but softer 
than usual; *‘ only look here—there’s for you—see what John Wil- 
liams has done,” and pulling off his hat, the blood gushed out froma 
fearful wound in the back of his head. Mary screamed out with 
terror when she looked on the wound, and no wonder, it was an aw. 
ful one. ‘Albert! Albert!” was ali she could articulate ; but Al- 
bert heard her not—he had fainted. She used every effort which in 
her haste her ingenuity could devise, but Albert was beyond the | 
reach of human aid; by her screams she brought her neighbors to | 
her assistance; the village doctor was procured, but too late to do | 
any good; he was carried into his bed, and laid down for the last 
tine. When Mary saw and felt that she was a widow, and that Al- 
bert had gone to his last eccount in that fearful condition, it was 
more than her poor brain could bear. They had barely laid him down, 
ere she started up suddenly from her chair into whieh she had 
thrown herself but a moment before, and rushed, no one could tel! | 
why, to the cradle where her sleeping infant lay, and snatching it | 
up, hurried out of the house into the rain and darkness. All present, | 
petrified by the suddenness of the action, and struck dumb and mo. | 
tionless by the purtentous looks of the distracted mother, could only | 
gaze in each other’s faces in silent astonishment. However, when a | 
few of them were again restored to recollection, they went out in | 
search of her, and of course their steps were first directed to her fa- | 
ther’s cottage. There, in truth, they found her, but too late to prof. | 








fer their friendly aid in consoling her distresses—she was past them | 

The old man had been roused from his sleep by a fearful knocking 
at the cottage door, and the voice of his child calling for God’s sake 
to open; he had jumped from his bed, and unlocked the door, and | 
lifted the latch; when Mary rushed in with her half-naked child in her 
arms, anc flung it on the bed. She had then turned to her father, 
clasped her hands distractedly together—screamed and fallen for- 
ward on the floor. Her father knelt down and half uplifted her—her 
eyes only opened once, but their expression was wild and unearthly 


—Albert’s name faintly passed her lips, and then her too.full heart 
had broken. 
* 


* * * * + * 


Three graves, side by side, lie peacefully together in the little | 
ehurch-yard of Sometimes in the evening, a little girl, | 
dressed in plain and homely apparel, cnters there, and approaches | 
them, and, fearless of the setting twilight, seats herself onthe middle | 
one, and weeps, as an orphan child weeps ever the grave of its de- 
parted parents. She hears the whisper of the neighbors, and knows 
a little of her history, and has gleaned thus much from their friendly 
talk, that her father was not as he should have been; that her mo- 
ther was the light of their heme, and the delight of every one ; and 
that her grandfather had died with grief for the loss of his only child, 


and had left her the little that maintained and supported her among 
friendly neighbors. . 





ee 


A Monxey’s Memory.— Authors generally scem to think that the | 
monkey race are not capable of retaining lasting impressions ; but 
their memory is remarkably tenacious when striking events call it | 
into action. A monkey which was permitted to run free, had fre- 
quently seen the men servants in the great country kitchen, with its 
huge fireplace, take down the powder horn that stood on the chiraney 
piece, and throw a few grains into the fire, to make Jemima and the 
rest of the maids jump and scream, which they always did on such 
occasions very prettily. Pug watched his opportunity, and when all 
was still, and he had the kitchen entirely to himself, he clambered 
up, got possession of the well filled powder horn, perched himself 
very gingerly on one side of the horizontal wheels placed for tke sup. 
port of saucepans, right over the waning ashes of an almost extinct | 
wood fire, screwed off the top of the horn, and reversed it over | 
the =. The explosion sent him half way up the chimney! Be- 
fore he was blown up, he was a snug, trim, well conditioned monkey 
as you would wish to see in a summer’sday ; he came down a black, 
carbonated nigger in miniature, in an avalanche of burning soot. 
The thump with which he pitcheg upon the hot ashes in the midst | 
of the generalflare up, aroused him"to a sense of his condition, He | 
was missing for days. Hunger,at last drove him forth, and he 
sneaked into the house close si 
He recovered with care, 






d, and looking scared and devilish. | 
some other personages, he never 
got over his sudden elevation and fall, but became a sadder if not a 
wiser monkey. If eyer Pug forgot himself and was troublesome, 
you had only to take down the powder horn in his presence, and he 
was off to his hole like a shot, screaming and clattering his jaws like 
a@ pair of castanetts. A 


> 


* 





ed by another, of a different meaning: as, “A 


COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. LUCK. 





(Continued from page 55.) 





Rule X.—One substantive, in the pussessive or com case, is govern- 
e-stick’s end.”— 
“ Monkey’s allowance.” “‘ Virtue’s reward.” 





‘PREPOsiTIONs govern the objective case: as, ‘“ What did the butcher 
say of her?” * He said that she would never do for him; that she was 
too thin for a wife, and he. was not fond of a spare rid.” 

The delicate ear is much offended by any deviation from this rule; as, 


| in a shocking and vulgar song which it was our misfortue to hear :— 


“ There I found the faithless she 
Frying sausages for he.” 


As also in the coversation of rustics: as, ‘‘ It’s all one fo we.”’ “ Come 
out of they ‘taters!” ‘ He went to the Parson's with I.” “ Fromhe 
to they an’t more nor dree mile.” 

We had occasion, inthe Etymology, to remark on a certain misuse of 
the preposition, of. This, perhaps, is best explained by stating that of, 
in the instances cited, is made to usurp the government of cases which 
are already under a rightful jurisdiction: as, ‘‘ What are you got a eat- 
ing of ?” “He had been a beating of his wife. 


ConjUNCTIONS connect similar moods and tenses of verbs, and cases 
of nouns and pronouns: as, “A coat of arms suspended on a wall is 
like an executed traitor; it is hanged, drawn and quartered.” “If 
you continue thus to drink brandy and water and to smoke cigars, you 
will be like Boreas the North wind, who takes ‘cold without’ wherever 
he goes, and always‘ L/ows a cloud’ when it comes in his way.” “Do 
you think there is any thing between him and her?” “Yes; he and she 
are engaged ones.” 

Note.—To ask whether there is any thing between two persons of op- 
posite sexes, is one way of inquiring whether they are in love with each 
other. It is not however, in our opinion, a very happy phrase, inas- 
much as whatever intervenes between a eouple of fond hearts, must tend 
to prevent them from coming together. Pyramus and Thisbe, as Ovid 
informs us, had more between them than they liked—a conjunction dis- 
junctive inthe shape of a wall. And by the bye, now that we are speak- 


_ ing of Pyramas and Thisbe, we may as well expend a word or two on a 


matter which, though of much interest, has never yet been noticed by 
the learned. Pyramues and Thisbe, it is well known, used to kiss each 
other through a hole in the wall which separated them. Now we have 
always been puzzled to imagine how they managed it. We are told by 
the poet that they lived 


“ Ubi dicitur altam 
Coctilibus muris cinxisse Semiramis urbem’’— 


that is to say, where Semiramis is said to have surrounded a lofty city— 
not with cock-tail mice, as Mr. Canning facetiously translated ‘“ Coctili- 
bus muris,”—but with drick walls. The wall which separated two 
adjoining houses must have been at least a brick thick; and although it 


| be possible, “‘ with Love’s light wings” to ‘‘ o’erperch” an exceedingly 


high wall, it occurs to us that it would be no easy thing for Love’s leng 
lips, let them be as long as you will, to reach through a moderately thick 
one. We do not know exactly what was the breadth of an Assyrian 
bpick, but supposing it to have been three inches, an inch and a half of 
lip would have been required on the part of either lover for a kiss which 
could barely be sworn by; a sort of presentation salute;—but for one 








wo iving or taking, we must allow an additional half inch of mouth 
to t tleman. After all, their noses must have been so much in the 
way, o. the operation at all feasible, either these features must 
have 


rly flat, or the aperture a very large one ; whereas it 
e been merely a chink. Common observation on 
the part of thei ective parents would have detected such a gap, and 
common prudence would have stopped it up. How, then, are we to re- 
concile Ovid’s story with truth? Now, remember, reader, what has 


been saidi@bout noses and lips. Our deliberate opinion is that Pyramus. 
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and Thisbe were a couple of negrovs. We shall be told that it is one 
utterly irreconcileable with the description of them given in the Meta- 
morphoses. No matter— 


“* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


And considering that the lover— 
‘‘ Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” 


we do not see why Abyssinian charms should not be transformed by 
a poet into those of Assyria. And so, having proved (to our own 
satisfaction at least) that the beautiful Thisbe was a Hottentot Ve- 
nus, we will resume the consideration of conjunctions. 


Some conjunctions govern the indicative ; some the subjunctive mood. 
In general, it is right to use the subjunctive, when contingency or 
doubt is implied: as, “Jf 2 were to say that the moon is made of 
green cheese.” “Jf I were a wiseacre.”’ “Jf I were a Wiltshire- 
man.” ‘A lady, unless she be-toasted, is never drunk.” 


And when she is toasted, those whe are drunk are generally the 
gentlemen. 


- — 





oni 
ti hh 


pu 
| 


“ The Ladies |” 


OF TONES. 

Tones consist of the modulations of the voice, or the notes or varia- 
tions of sound which we use in speaking: thus differing materially both 
from emphasis and pauses. 

An interesting diversity of tones is exhibited by the popular voice at 
an election. 

Also by dust-men, milk men, and news-boys; and by fruiterers, hearth- 
stone-venders, ballad-singers, Last-Dying-Speech-hawkers, and old 
clothesmen itinerant. 

We cannot exactly write tones (though it is easy enough to write 
notes,) but we shall nevertheless endeavor to give some idea of their 
utility. 

A lover and a police-magistrate (unless the two characters should 
chance to be combined, which sometimes happens, that is, when the lat- 
ter isa lover of justice) would say, “Answer me,” in very different 
tones. 

Observe, that two doves billing resemble two magistrates bowing ; 


because they are beak to beak. 





A lover again would utter the words “ For ever and ever,” in a very 
different tone from that in which a Parish Clerk would repeat them. 

A young lady, on her first introduction to you says, “ Sir,’’ in a tone 
very unlike that in which she sometime afterwards deliver If of the 
same monosyllable when she is addressing you under uence of 
jealousy. 

Dissyllables, formed by adding a termination, usually have the former 
syllable accented ; as, “ Foolish, bléckhead,” &c. 

The accent in dissyllables, formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 


| 


word, is commonly on the latter syllable: as, “I protést, I declare, I 
entréat, I adére, I expire.” 





All for Love. 


Protestations, declarations, entreaties, and adorations, proclaim a 


swain to be simply tender; but expiration (for love) proves him to be 
decidedly soft. 


A man who turns lover becomes a protest-ant; and his conduct at the 


same time generally undergoes a reformation, especially if he has pre- 
viously been a rake. 


The zeal, however, of a reformed rake, like that of Jack in Dean 
Swift’s “‘ Tale of a Tub,” is sometimes apt to outrun his discretion. 


———— 


NEWS PARAGRAPHS. 





M. Pichot, appointed Judge of the Parish of Assumption, La., re- 
cently met his death in the following manner. His appointment was 
unpopular with some of the citizens of the Parish, who accordingly got 
up @ petition requesting him to resign. Of this he took no notice. 
Twenty or more of his enemies then agreed to cast lots in order to de- 
termine who should give M. Pichot so gross an insult as to provoke him 
into a fight. The lot fell on Mr. Bertrand, a lawyer, who, at a public 
dinner, went up to M. Pichot and threw a glass of water into his face. 
This led to a challenge, and the duel resulted in the death of the 


judge. 


(> An American missionary at Jerusalem has been exploring the 
vaults under the Mosque of Omar. He was let down by a rope at mid- 
night through a well 80 feet deep, and then waded up to the neck in 
water to the dry ground. He is of opinion that they are not Roman, 
but are the original crypts of Solomon’s Temple.” 


(> The Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church com- 
mences its sessionon the 18th inst. in the Mulberry-street Church. It 
is expected that Bishop Waugh, assisted by Bishop Hedding, will pre- 
side. 


(> President Duer, of Columbia College in this city, has resigned. 


The students have passed resolutions expressive of their regret for this 
unexpected event. 


{> The seven per cent State Loan authorized by the Legislature of 
New York at its last session is rapidly taken up. The interest is paya- 
ble quarterly at the Manhattan Bank in this city. 


KS Donations to the amount of about $3,000 have been received by 
the Mayor of Baltimore for the survivors of the explosion of the Medo- 
ra, and the families of the deceased. 


(K> Rabid dogs have made their appearance in Philadelphia, and at 
other places South. Where is our city ordinance ? 


{KS The Lowell Journal says, in reference to R. A. Locke’s opinion 
that the world will last 142,343 years yet,—‘we shall see.” If you 
should see, Mr. Journal, just give our compliments to posterity, and all 
enquiring friends. 

{S” The rejection of Mr. Tyson, asycommissary of purchases, is said 
to have been made on the ground that the office should be given to some 
veteran and experienced military man, whereas Mr.»T. isa wyer. 
There is certainly some reason in this; for the commissariat t 
is @ very important one, requiring practicai military knowledge. 

(> They have “fine fresh shad’”’ from the North River’at Detroit. 
The shortest distance between the river and Detroit is 700 miles. 
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From London Legends, (a new work received by the Caledonia.) 


THE MERCER’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 





THE TRANSMUTATION. 


Lonpow! ancient and time-honored city! the chroniclers of the ruff 
and doublet days have scarcely done thee justice; and yet but for them, 
how should we know thee as thou wert of old? A change has come 
over thee: thy streets, lanes, buildings, and public places could not be 
identified by a citizen of thoge times. The names of Bat, and Basing, 
and Farendon, are still foul ie the door-posts of obscure shops in thy 
by-streets ; but the days of civic splendor have passed away for ever ! 

The tide of life hath noebb! Even the thorough-bred Londoner is 
not an every day personage, and the cockney of three descents may hap- 
ly be soon referred to as an extinct creature, like the Iguanadon, or the 
Icthyosaurus, for it is rare to find a legitimate descendant of those who 
once mustered within thy walls. 

Fire has, consumed thee, and the spoilers hand has been (nay, is now) 
busily at work. Alas! could the venerable antiquary Stow revisit the 
city whose antiquities he so devoutly venerated and so faithfully describ- 
ed, he would look in vain for many a cherished spot, consecrated by a 
thousand recollections—every vestige is swept away, ‘‘ modern improve- 
ment” (would that this included moral improvement) has anticipated 
the work of time, and ancient London exists only in the imaginations of 
the few who love antiquity. 

For buildings, it is true, we have the Monument, par excellence; but 
does it not recerd the destruction of others a thousand times more inte- 
resting? We had the Exchange, but it was not that to which Elizabeth 
gave aname. There is the Mansion-house; its once fair white stone as 
dark and dingy as the cloud that hangs above the city in foul weather, 
but itis not the Mansion-house of old times. And, lastly, there is St. 
Paul’s, the wonder of the rustic visitor, and the land-mark of the strayed 
Ed but the antiquary will look in vain for the shrine of St. Erken- 
wald. 

Reader, if thou art a Londoner, and the pursuit of gain hath hardeq# 
ed thy heart, and shut out from it all sympathy with that which is old ; 
if “yellow dross” is all thy care, the sole object of thy desires, close our 
volume, and betake thee again to thy money-bags; we write not for 
thee ; our love for venerable antiquity will find no kindred spirit in one 
so employed. Butif thy thoughts ever wander to those days when monk- 
ish magnificence vicd with civic pomp, and London was bounded by her 
walls, thou wilt bear with these reveries of one who loves to dwell on 
what she was. 

He who has leoked into Stow, or any other writer on the antiquities 
ef London, (if he be a cockney, we will not suppose it possible that he 
has not, ) will learn that, in days of yore, Bucklersbury was inhabited by 
grocers, and dealers in drugs and simpies. But, like all the other loca- 
lities of the great metropolis, it has changed its aspect, and all trades 
exist and thrive where herbs and “ ’pothecaries’ stuff” once wasted their 
fragrance. 

It is true that one warehouse of this description still remains, (we 
know not whether it has descended from father to son since Stow wrote, ) 
at the corner of Barge Yard; but there is no other establishment of the 
kind, that we know of, in the neighborhood. 


Bucklersbury, we are told, derives its name from one Buckle, who 
dwelt there in “‘a fair mansion of stone,” in the reign of Edward the 
First. That monarch kept his exchange here, and built a high tower, 
called the “ Cornet’s Tower,” doubtless, for a watchman, who gave sig- 
nals by the blowing of a horn. This structure fell into the hands of 
Buckle, who, in hastily demolishing it—intending to build a house in its 
place—met with his death by the fall of a great stone. 

We have already said that, in the days of honest Stow, Bucklersbury 
was inhabited by grocers and apothecaries. A century later it was much 
resorted to by the fashionable, who came to purchase tea, fans, skreens, 
and other Indian luxuries. 


William the Third, we are informed, was much disturbed by his 
queen’s frequent visits to these shops, which, by certain lines of Prior, in 
‘¢ Hans Carvel,’ seem to have borne but an indifferent character. 

In describing the citizen’s wife, the poet says: 


She first of all the town was told 
Where newest Indian things were sold ; 
So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt sometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 
To cheapen tea, or buy a skreen;— 
What else could so much virtue mean? 


But it is not to the Cornet’s Tower, nor the King’s Cambium, nor to 
the ’pothecaries shops, nor those of more recent date, each with their 
tale of scandal, to which our pregent tale refers. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth there stood in Bucklersbury, a few 
doors the end ef Walbrook, an ancient house with an ornamented 

mounted with a weathercock. Its upper stories jutted over 
the foot-path, and its windows on the ground-floor were well defended by 
stout iron bats. Besides these precautions of the occupant, the shutters 
were always kept clesed and barred, and the door was upon all occasions 
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first opened with a chain attached jo it, in order that the visitor, if an 
unwelcome one, might be excluded, if desirable or expedient. 

Here lived Moses Lyons, a remnant of the scattered tribe of Israel. 
Why he was suffered to dwell there was, perhaps, best known to some 
of the aldermen and spendthrifts of that day. At any rate, he was per- 
mitted to take up his abede in Busklersbury, instead of among the peo- 
ple of his own nation, in that quarter allotted to the Jews in London.— 
Moses had all the rapacity and cunning of his tribe; but could now and 
then do a kind act even to those whose religion he disdained, and who 
held him in detestation and abhorrence. 

At the close of a fine summer’s day, while the bells were ringing for 
even-song, a youth, of slender frame, clad like a page of that period, 
with a hood of purple velvet, and a jerkin of the same color, hose of 
murrey-colored serge, and long piked shoes, came tripping down Buck- 
lersbury, flourishing his light staff, and affecting the air coxcombical.— 
From the embroidered belt witii which he was girded hung a short 
broad weapon resembling a wood-knife, and underneath the belt was 
stuffed a small elongated bag, the two ends of whic’ seemed loaded with 
something which was certainly heavy, if it was not valuable. 

The youth proceeded direct to the house uf Moses Lyons, and rapped 
with his staff on the door. The summons was not heeded, for Moses 
was often annoyed by “ runaway knocks”’ from the ’prentices and idle 
boys in that neighborhood. The knocking was repeated again and again, 
and at length a small wicket was opened in the huge door, and a visage 
appeared, of such surpassing and disgusting ugliness, such a libel on the 
human face divine, that the young man recoiled before it. It was 
Rachael, the Jew’s housekeeper. 

‘What want ye?” demanded the beldame, in a tone that was any 
thing but inviting. 

‘“‘ Thy master,” was the laconic reply. 

‘What would ye have with him this evening? he hath gone to his 
bed, and will not be disturbed.” 

“Humph!”’ said the youth, tapping nervously with his heel on the 
ground ; “‘ that’s unlucky, mine ancient portress ; but say, | have a pawn, 
a jewel of price.” 

Instantly the hideous face disappeared, the huge chain which helped 
to secure the door was heard to fall, and sundry bolts creaked and 
groaned. Immediately after, the door opened slowly, and the e en- 
A bolts and chain being again put in requisition as it closed upon 

im. 

Hobbling along the gloomy passage, and beckoning the page to follow 
her, old Rachael bade him wait for a moment at the door of a room 
which she entered. A moment after, he was ushered into the presence 
of Moses the usurer, who, seated at a table, was busily employed in 
making entries in a large account-book with huge brass clasps. 

“* Well, what ish it you want thish late hour?” inquired the usurer, 
eyeing the page with a scrutinizing glance. 

‘I want money, Moses,” said the youth, with an embarrassed look ; 
“and men say you have plenty—that a legion of angels is at your bid- 
ding.” 

“ The world ish fond of falsehoods, young mans. I am not rich: I 
am old and poor ; but what have you got in that leetle bag?” 

The page drew forth his bag from under his girdle, and emptied its 
contents upon the table + sundry costly rings, a gold chain, a rich carca- 
net of jewels, and a clasp set with large rubies. 

‘“«T would fain exchange these baubles for coin,” said he. 

Tae Jew’s eyes were instantly fixed on these articles of bijouterie,and 
counting them over, he asked his visiter whether he wished to pledge 
or dispose of them at once. 

“‘Give me what thou canst for them,” said the page. ‘ My master 
hath no farther need of them: he needs the current coin.” 

“What moneys does he want for them?” inquired the old fellow, 
with the characteristic caution of his race. 

“ Fifty gold nobles,” replied the page. : 

“ Feefty gold noblesh !” echoed the Jew, with feigned surprise, though 
he well knew the articles before him were worth half as much again ; 
“ your master ish mad, young mans.” 

“* Very likely,” observed the page, dryly; ‘but he wants fifty nobles 
for those ornaments, nevertheless.” 

“ But I cannot give such a sum.” 

“Then I can try some Christian, who hath a conscience.”’ And the 
youth began to gather up the different objects and deposit them again in 
his bag. 

“f will give thee forty-five nobles,’’ said Moses, “ and a basilard of 
fine almain work for thyself, to boot.” 


The Jew thought this last offer would be a clencher. He had often 
used the same means with the servants and retainers of those who had 
stood in the like need, and he was therefore rather surprised to find that 
he had not gained his point in this instance. But he had little time to 
marvel at the youth’s honesty; and seeing him deposit the last article in 
the bag, he hastily took from an iron chest a bag of gold, and began to 
fumble with the string with which it was tied, muttering to himself all 
the while, “Feefty noblesh! feefty noblesh ! it is a ransom for an 
earl. 

The hed him closely as he counted out the broad pieces, 
and ened with a smile that bs had only given forty-eight. . 

“ Ah! plesh my shoul!” exclaimed the Israelite, drawing forth two 
more pieces, and adding them to the heap, ‘‘I am getting old, my eysh 
are bad, young mans.” 
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“ They will prove a measuring cast with thy conscience, Moses,” said 
the youth; and placing the nobles in his bag, he tucked it under his girdle 
and departed. 


CHAPTER II. 





THE RENCONTRE. 


The page, on regaining the street, heard the bolts and bars again 
creaking under the hand of the Jew’s housekeeper, who never wished 
him “ good-even,” but seemed rather to rejoice that her master had de- 
spatched him so promptly. He bounded up Bucklersbury with a light 


| 


| 
| 


step, and was just passing into the Cheap, when the narrow entrance of | 
the street was darkened by a figure at which the page “started like a | 


guilty thing.” It was now twilight, but he quickly recognized the fea- 
tures of the sober-clad citizen who was advancing towards him. Toa 
casual passenger, the tremor which shook the young man’s frame might 
have appeared like a fit; and so indeed it was, but not one of the ordi- 
nary kind. His heightened color changed to ashy paleness ; his knees 
smote each other, and, supporting himself on his light staff, he seemed to 
gasp for breath. 

“Heyday!” cried the sober-looking and gravely-clad citizen, advanc- 
ing towards the trembling figure, whom his presence had so much 
alarmed. ‘‘ You are ill, young sir! prithee take my arm for awhile, and 
move into the Cheap, where the air is fresher.”’ 

The page hurriedly pulled his hood over his face and spoke not, but 
he waved his hand and shook his head in a manner that indicated his 
unwillingness to accept the offer of assistance. 


“What! you refuse to take the arm of an honest citizen! thy betters | 


have leant upon it ere now, young man.” 

Still the youth remained silent, and with his head averted. The citi- 
zen smiled bitterly, and again addressed him. 

“Why, what ails thee, ycung man? does my presence offend? I wot 
not that there was aught terrible in Matthew Fitz-Arnold. Prithee 
throw off thy hood, and this fit will leave thee in a trice.”’ 


other made an attempt to unclasp his hood; but the page, evidently 
alarmed at his pertinacity, freed himself in an instant, and laid his hand 
on his dagger. Master Arnold, apparently startled at this demonstra- 
tion, recoiled from the object of his attentions, and at the same moment 
a voice saluted him in no very courteous accents. 

“How now, gaffer! What has the youth done to offend thee ?”’ 





The citizen turned, and beheld the person who had accosted him—a | 


tall, elegant figure, gaily appareled, and girt with a handsome broad belt, 
sustaining a sword and dagger. The half hood which he wore was of 
scarlet, richly embroidered, and set off the dark locks which clustered 
about his temples. His complexion was pale, but his eye was bright 
and piercing; and a beautifully formed aquiline nose—a rare feature in 
an English face—contributed dignity to a countenance, which many a 
city dame had considered passing comely. Sir Mark Courtenay was, in 
fact, the handsomest man within the city gates, and it must also be said, 
to his shame, that he was the most vicious. He had wasted a princely 
fortune in riot and debauchery, and had for some time been living, to use 
a modern phrase, “ on his wits;” which is as much as to say, in a man- 


ner no one knew precisely how. Wealthy men of rank had long since | 


discarded him; and the citizens, with few exceptions, were il] inclined 
to brook his haughty temper. But enough of Sir Mark and his qualities 
for the present. The citizen whom he had addressed so rudely was not 
a man to be bullied; he had in his youth been a soldier, and was a man 
of stalwart frame and tried courage: he replied to the uncivil words 
which had been addressed to him in a manner that indicated something 
more than mere indignation. 

“Ho! good Sir Popinjay! dost thou set thy feathers at me?’ 

‘“‘ Ay, Sir Mercer!’ was the reply; “’gainst thee or thine. Let the 
boy pass; what has he done to merit thy rudeness ?” 

“Fe is a graceless gangrel,”’ said the citizen, grinding his teeth 
with rage; ‘and thou—art an ass, and I will crop thy ears if thou art 
malapert.” 

The knight laughed aloud, but it was a forced laugh, and his left hand 
mechanically clutched the scabbard of his sword, as if to prepare for an 
encounter, which he saw was inevitable. 

“ Ha! by the Mass!” cried he, “thou art mad, Sir Mercer. Ass 
though I be, I will not be ridden by a cuckoldy lout like thyself. What 
the good-day, are we to ? 

The remainder of his speech was cut short by the violent gestures of 
Master Fitz-Arnold, whose rage seemed to have reached its climax at 
this last epithet. His grey eyes flashed fiercely on the gallant who had 
uttered it, and then on the page, who stood a mate, though by no means 
unconcerned spectator of the brawl. At length his ire found vent in a 
torrent of incoherent abuse, which he crowned by spitting in Courte- 
nay’s handsome face. The knight, uttering a curse, stepped back, and 
unsheathing his sword, would have transfixed the citizen, whose long 
dagger was bared, and in his hand ready to parry and return the blow, 
when several citizens rushed between them. While some of them seized 
and disarmed Courtenay, others restrained the citizen. 

“Unhand me, and let me cut the dog’s throat,” cried FitsArnold, 
whe, foaming and struggling in the grasp of his friend and neighbor, 
Peter Neave, of the West Cheap, seemed by no means pleased with this 
interruption. ‘‘ Unhand me, I say—I would slay my brother for that 
vile word.”’ But his friend held him fast, while Courtenay, who had 





been released from the hands of the others upon a promise that he weuld 
not renew the combat, sheathed his sword and adjusted his apparel. 

“We shall meet again,” said he, in a calm tone, to his antagonist. 

‘‘ The blessed Virgin grant me that boon!” cried the mercer; “ and if 
I don’t humble thy saucy crest, [ pray Heaven mine may be for ever laid 
low.” 

The knight uttered not a word in reply, but making a very significant 
and provoking gesture to the enraged citizen, he turned on his heel and 
walked leisurely down Bucklersbury. 


CHAPTER IIL. 





THE DISCLOSURE. 


The crowd which had been drawn together by the scutfle, described in 
the previous chapter, quickly dispersed, and Master Neave led his friend 
and gossip into the Cheap, anxious to know the cause of the quarrel. It 
should be mentioned that, in the height of the tumult, the page had de- 
camped no one knew whither. 

Master Fitz-Arnold replied to his friend’s questions by monosyllables 
only; but when Neave stopped at his own door, he readily accepted an 
invitation to supper. 

Neave was a rigid bachelor, but a good-hearted fellow, and as the two 
friends sat at supper, it was evident that some secret grief gnawed 
the hearf of Matthew Fitz-Arnold: he ate not, spoke not, but sighed 
incessantly. Atlength, Neave pushed away his trencher, and looking in- 
quiringly in the face of his friend, thus addressed him :— 

“Matthew Fitz-Arnold, my honored friend, what means these mea- 
grims? you sigh like a lover, though more vehemently. But you have 
passed the age for such follies, and art, besides, wedded to a woman 
whom most men account exceeding fair;—you have” 

Here Neave’s address was suddenly stopped; he observed that Fitz- 
Arnold’s lip quivered, and that he had touched unwittingly upon a disa- 
greeable subject; but ere he could change the theme the mexcer burst 





| inte tears, and sobbed like a scheol-boy. 
As he spoke he laid one hand on the youth’s shoulder, and with the | 


The tears of bearded men are, of all others, the most distressing. 
The sorrow and the tears of infancy are transient, and those of women 
are but as the heat-drops of a summer’s day, soon dried and soon for- 
gotten. Far different are those which relieve, while they convulse, 
the proud and unyielding heart of man. So thought Peter Neave! and 
as he witnessed his friend’s grief, the tears stood in his own eyes.— 
Neave’s astonishment, however, was fully as great as his sympathy. 

“ Why, neighbour Fitz-Arnold! why, my honored friend and gossip!” 


| cried he; “what means this fit? I never saw a tear in thine eye be- 


fore.” 

The mercer responded by a deep and long-drawn sigh. ‘ Neave,” 
said he, ‘‘ lam the most wretched of men!” 

“ Nay, nay, friend Matthew; you rave—this is but a phantasy. Some 
witch hath charmed ye.”’ 

“ Ay, witch indeed!” screamed the mercer, starting up, and pacing 
hurriedly to and fro. ‘Wicked and wanton as she is fair and winning! 
Peter Neave, 1 was once happy, and had a virtuous wife —I am now,” 
—he crashed a bitter oath—*“ what that vile coxcomb styled me; and 
you—you, Neave, stepped between me and mine enemy.” 

“‘T thought it a common street brawl; and you know well that these 
popinjays are always favored, let the quarrel end as it may,”’ remarked 
Neave, in a tone which showed that he was not pleased at the reflection. 
‘Sam Basing was fined three merks for ruffling with one of these gen- 
try last Shrovetide, and lost his thumb to boot.” 

“T would have given a hundred merks,” cried Fitz-Arnold, “ to have 
cleft the knave to the chine; but we shall meet yet. Neave, Neave, 
thank the saints thou art a bachelor.” 

Here Fitz-Arnold grasped his friend’s arm tightly, and his voice fell 
until it reached a scarcely audible whisper. 

“« Saw ye a boy in the crowd to-night?” he asked. 

“ Ay, gossip; he had a purple hood; a fair strippling, with a lady 
face; atleast so it seemed to me. But there was little light, ye wot.” 

‘“‘ Whither did he fly ?” 

“ Of a truth I cannot tell; I took no special note of him.” 

“That boy—that page was a woman!” said the mercer, vehemently. 

“Neave gave a prolonged “‘ whe—w!”’ and muttered something about 
the city being scandalized by such doings. 

“ Thou hast more to marvel at,” said the mercer; “ that woman was 
thy friend’s wife—was Alice Fitz-Arnold !” 

Neave looked awfully blank at this strange announcement; but, reco- 
vering from the surprise which it had occasioned him, he ejaculated— 

“Tt cannot be, gossip; thou art dreaming.” 

“* Would to God it were so!” exclaimed Fitz-Arnold, as his eyes again 
swam with tears. ‘‘ Prove to me that it is a cheat upor my senses, and 


' wealthy though I be, I will exchange all that I possess for a pediar’s 


pack and a light heart; but, no, no, no; ‘tis too true, Neave; all I have 
heard is confirmed. Yet, beshrew me, if I’m not ashamed of these 
tears for the loss of one so worthless. Revenge is still left me; and re- 
venge I will have, though I die in achieving it.” 

‘“‘T would fain believe that thou art deceived,” said the goldsmith. 
“ You will bring the gallant who has done you this shame before the 
mayor?” . 

"No, Neave,”’ said the mercer, in a cool determined tone, brushing 
away with the sleeve of his doublet the tear that still lingered on his 
cheek, “I will not proclaim my shame at Cross or Conduit; I will con- 
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front the villain, who has robbed me of that I valued most, and carve my “Tam.” 
vengeance on his brazen front, or meet the death I now covet—I am re- “Who has angered you?” , 
solved. Hearken:—I have learnt all from my wife’s maid. My good Here mistress Fitz-Arnold, rising from her seat, advanced, and laid 
name is dishonored, and my valuables converted to the use of that vile | her small white trembling hand upon her husband's shoulder. 
felon. This day—this very evening—my graceless partner, in the dis- “T have had a ruffle with a stranger in Bucklersbury,” said the 
guise of a varlet, pledged, with a Jew in Bucklersbuzy, sundry trinkets | mercer. 
which I valued higl-ly. Her leman, who dared not be the bearer of them, | — “ Holy Mother! and you are hurt?” 

| 


hovered about the neighborhood. O that the crafty rogue had conveyed 
them thither himself !—Well, mark: I met the wife of my bosom in that 
unseemly garb—she quailed like the partridge when the hawk hangs in 
the air—but I feigned not to know her. A grievous fit overtook her, and “T believe so,” replied Fitz-Arnold, affecting indifference. 

I proffered my arm, When, on the instant, up came my enemy.—Thou Scarcely, however, had he uttered the words, when his wife fell hea- 
knowest the rest.” vily at his feet, as if struck by lightning. 

“Nothing,” observes Lord Bacon, ‘‘ openeth the heart like a true “What ho! Madge! —Walter!—Sam! help!—your mistress is 
friend.” Fitz-Arnold thus unburdened himself of the grievous load that | dead!’ shouted the mercer, snatching up the senseless form of his wife 
had oppressed him for some days past. Neave endeavored to console | from the floor, and violently ringing a bell which stood on the table. 
him; but, like Rachael, he refused to be comforted, and shortly quitted His two apprentices and the maid rushed into the room in alarm; 
his friend’s house, with reiterated vows of vengeance en the author of | and, while they endeavored to revive their mistress, the citizen 
his unhappiness. paced hurriedly up and down the apartment, a prey to a thousand con- 
' flicting feelings. Alice Fitz-Arnold was borne to her chamber in a 

state of utter insensibility, from which she did not recover until several 
hours afterwards. 


“No, i’ faith; J am returned scathless; but itis not so with mine ad- 
versary.” 
“Hast thou slain him then ?”’ she inquired with startling earnestness. 








CHAPTER IV. 


THE DOUBLE TRIAL. 


While Fitz-Arnold sat with his friend, his guilty partner, in the belief CHAPTER V. 


tliat her disguise was impenetrable, hurried through the streets in an 
agony of grief and shame; but she had gone too far to abandon the de- : 

sign she meditated, and trusted to her reaching home before her husband. | Matthew Fitz-Arnold was not naturally an unfeeling man: but insult 
This she accomplished. A small door, at the rear of a gocdly house in | had steeled his heart. He felt that he had received an injury beyond 
Aldermanbury, hastily opened with a key.which she drew from her | reparation: his domestic peace had been invaded, and his wife’s affec- 


_—— 


THE FLIGHT. 


bosom, and Alice Fitz-Arnold reached her chamber unperceived by all | tions for ever estranged from him; he dreaded the ridicule of the fool 

in the house, except her maid; who was instantly in attendance. and the knave: he knew his fellow-citizens would flout him when his 
«Qh, Madge!” said the dame, throwing her self intoachair, and gasp- | shame was published to the world ; yet all this was but light when he 

ing for breath, “‘ I have seen my husband! thought on the effect which his feigned tale of Courtenay’s death had 
She unclasped her hood, and, drawing it from her head, her long dark | produced upon his guilty partner—that thought seared his brain, and 

tresses descended over her shoulders, while her flushed cheek and dila- | yendered him insensible to remorse or pity. 

ted eye, told how fierce a storm agitated her heaving bosom. Fatigue, Like all peaceably-disposed men, when once roused, the mercer was 

fright, and uncertainty as to the fate of those she had left engaged in | difficult to appease; and if his rage did not at once burst upon his wife, 

mortal combat, combined to complete her bewilderment. it was only because he meditated some deep and direful plan of ven- 
« Be calm, madam,” said the damsel ; “‘ prithee be calm, and shift this | geance. 

strange gear. My master will return anon.’ , Alice Fitz-Arnold had yet to learn that her husband knew of her infi- 
“Calm! didst thou say, wench? ’Tis impossible! He may not re- delity. She trusted to her maid; who, however, by threats, and pro- 


turn again. I left him blade to blade, and foot to foot with Courtenay! | mises of reward, had been induced to disclose every thing. Every act 
O that I could know the issue of the brawl. He may be slain—Courte- | 


nay may be slain—and I—I, Madge, am wretched, though safe and be- | 
yond suspicion.” : 

*- She shed a torrent of scalding tears; and then, as if relieved by them, | 
began deliberately to divest herself of the unseemly garb she had as- 
sumed. 


of her mistress was duly noted and related to the mercer, who waited 
only for an opportunity to crush his enemy. 

A calm bright evening had succeeded a warm sultry day, and the sun, 
still lingering above the horizon, glared on the house-tops and weather- 
cocks of the litde town of Acton. The roaring of the smith’s forge in 
é : ; _ the High Street had ceased, and the begrimed cyclop himself was stand- 
Like all tale-tellers, when they bring their characters into a scrape, we ing at the door of his smithy, conversing with one or two of his neigh- 
are here compelled to say, that we must leave much to the imagination | hors. The subject of their gossip is not recorded, but, doubtless, it par 


ef our readers; who will therefore be pleased to picture to themselves, — took of the same character with that of such confabulations at the pre- 
according to their several fancies, the lamentable situation of Mrs. Fitz- | sent day. 


Arnold. She had forfeited for ever her good name, and spurned the af- | The conversazione was, however, for a moment interrupted by the 
fection of a gota eee a wpe peg ame-vaan psi = recommen- | passing of some strangers, whom we must pause to describe. 
ion was a pleasing address, and a handsome figure. e was now ; ; 
es inning to feel ae effects of her folly and wickedness. To think on tide Sy sidefrode = tiem, of heieiioome aud gollans nepent, anda lady, 
ginning %© | : whose face, half hidden as it was by her wimple and gorget, yet showed 
the probable issue of the combat, the death of either of the combatants, cr of £ ine bright Behind th h 
was madness. Should Courtenay fall, she would then be bereft of the | * ng Pe sea ea py Fe me’ meg 1 oki ane os ded b. va 
man for whom she had sacrificed every consideration. On the contrary, | mH alee | stake he “ Hi are rhe. ry le. ‘i. : — 
should her husband be overpowered by his more youthful adversary, she | te unsere ‘ ong 1g ary a ms i Feet - prcschys or bes - 
would, though unwittingly, be implicated in his destruction. Her un- | h _ ie 3 ary : at ine A as Se ; 1, we he wan st a eutly at 
certainty in this respect was, however, soon relieved. She had scarcely | . The | wa P art halt s re pee geist mo nad —— om 
assumed her appropriate attire, when the noise of Fitz-Arnold’s arrival ed ya ; yer ¢ see nares ape gare ze — d cart EM 
caused her heart to leap within her bosom—“ Courtenay, then, must ee Th tescige 08 a! at ee haga vith _vowwe 
have fallen!” She descended to meet her husband in a small room be- 9 epi ARI yy cee gP : ; 
low, where supper had been laid. ‘T'll venture a pottle they’re runaways,” observed his neighbor, the 
The mercer sat in moody silence, and, though his look was calm, the | baker. ‘Did ye mark the lady’s downcast look as she rode along, and 
nervous tapping of his foot on the oak floor was not unobserved by his how proudly the man of her choice bore himself. 
wife. He raised his head on her entrance, and his rigid features assum- |“ Ay, marry,” rejoined the smith; “a man apes well be proud when 
ed a look of stern severity. Thelady attempted to speak, but hertongue | he has such a sweet face to travel by ’s side. God speed them, 
refused to articulate, and she sunk into a chair. | say I.” é 
« How now, mistress!” cried Fitz-Arnold, “what ails you ?” _ “Amen, good-man smith,” said the town crier, as he joined the group. 
“Tam faint, sweetheart,” said the guilty wife, as her pale face gradu- | “ Amen, say I, an’ they be honest; but what if the dame be another 
ally acquired a still more pallid hue: agony had stiffened her usually man’s wife, eh, gossip?” 
bright and handsome features into the rigidity of marble; and the heart “Go to, Sam,” said the baker, “‘ with thy fardel of suspicions. Heav- 
of Fitz-Arnold, much as she caused him to suffer, almost relented when | en help thee when thou art married! An’ I were a woman, I would 
he saw the awful change in that lovely countenance. Her eyes became | not be thy wife to ’scape purgatory.” 
fixed and glassy, and her very lips,—those bright pouting lips, which but “ Wert thou my wife, fT would discipline thee with a hazel rod,” said 
three years agone had pronounced the vow of eternal love and constan- | the crier. “I would make thee serve me on thy knee, and thou 
cy, became blue, like those of a corpse. should’st always style me”’ 
“She believes her leman dead,” thought the mercer. ‘“’Tis for him “« Ass!” cried the baker. And there was a loud laugh at the interpo- 
she feels. I will torment her yet.” And the spark of compassion, | lation. 
which had been kindled for a moment in his bosom, was quenched for 











. : “ Peace, gossips !’’ said the smith; “this is idle 2 coma I marvel 

ever by that bitter reflection. — : who those travellers may be ;—but here comes old Thomas, the sexton: 

Meanwhile his wretched wife, making an effort to recover her compo- | J saw hi ing at themas they passed the churchyard. Ho! master 
sure, ‘endeavored to divert attention from herself. 


Thomas, thou art death’s chamberlain, but thou hast a shrewd know- 
ledge of the living. What think’st thou of those travellers who passed 
scarce half an hour hence?” 

“Think,” replied the old man, his grey eyes twinkling beneath the 


‘Husband, dear husband !”’ said she, “ you seem ill at ease ?’”’ 
“T am,” said the mercer, with a bitter emphasis. 
“You are chafed and weary?” 
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tufts of white hair which overshadowed them, ‘“ think—why, that they 
be runaways.” 

“«T could ha’ sworn it!” cried the baker; “the lady’s eyes were cast 
downward, and ashe raised them but once to lock upon her companion.” 

«She was passing fair,”’ continued the sexton, “and the gallant was a 
proper man, and comely to look upon; but the boy who followed would 
become the gallows well. ‘Thy garden is full of weeds, old sir,’ cried 
he, as he saw me digging in the churchyard; ‘ thy laber is ill bestowed.’ 
‘ Heaven send thee a coverlid of grass, young coistrel, when thy race is 
run,’ quoth I: at which he grinned like a babion.” 


“Tt was a saucy-looking urchin, truly,” said the smith: “if the pro- _ 
But who | 


verb be true, ‘like master like man,’ he follows a bold spirit. 
have we here?” 

As the smith spoke a cloud of dust was observed at the entrance of 
the High Street, and four horsemen advanced at full speed: they halted 
before the smithy. ; 

‘Good friends,”’ said the leader, who was no other than Matthew 


Fitz-Arnold, “have any travellers passed through your town since noon- 
tide?” 





| 


t 


| 


‘‘Why would ye know, master?” queried the baker; while the smith, | 


who deemed the mercer no less than the runaway lady’s father, dived 
into his shed, muttering something about the cruelty of separating true 
lovers. . 

Fitz-Arnold bit his lip with impatience, and wiped the dust and per- 
spiration from his brow. 

‘“‘T will bestow an Edward noble on any one who can give me intelli- 
gence,” said he, drawing forth the glittering bait, and holding it up be- 
tween his thumb and finger. ‘ Who speaks ?” 

The baker looked shyly at the noble; the sexton shrugged his sheul- 
der, and uttered a “‘ Humph!” while the crier leered at the coin in a 
manner that betrayed his feelings; but he dared not take it while his 
neighbor stood by; 30, like them, he remained mute. 

At that moment a little urchin, who had been playing with a group of 
children, a few doors off, came up, and began to stare at the strangers. 

“« My pretty boy,” said Fitz-Arnold, snatching at the opportunity, “has 
a lady passed through the town on a sorrel pony ?”’ 

“ Ay, sir,” replied the child, his eye fixed on the gold piece, which the 
mercer still held between his thumb and finger; “a beautiful lady, and 
a brave knight with gold spurs, and a gold chain round his neck, and 


“Enough! enough!” cried Fitz-Arnold, tossing the noble to the little 
fellow. “Forward! Neave,—forward, boys!” and, dashing the spurs 
into his horse’s flanks, he and his companions went thundering through 
the town 

“ They will soon run down their game,” said the smith, as he emerged 
from his retreat. “I grieve for the poor lady. Did ye mark, neigh- 
bors, that one of the tall lads who followed that stern-looking man carried 
a bow in his belt?” 

“There will be a breach o’ the king’s peace, and, mayhap, murder, 
ere nightfall,’”’ observed the crier. 

In the mean time the mercer and his assistants pursued their way at 
full speed, and soon came in sight of the fugitives, whom the reader has 
doubtless recognised. Considering themselves safe at that distance 
from the city, they were proceeding at aleisure pace along the high road, 
unconscious of the peri! that threatened them. Great, therefore, was the 
surprise of Courtenay, but greater still his affright, when, on turning Lis 
head to see who was approaching, he beheld four horsemen advancing at 
full gallop. One glance sufficed to assure him that the foremost of the 
pursuers was Matthew Bitz-Arnold. Flight was impossible; and there 
was death, certain death, in the inevitable encounter. 

Courtenay leaped from his horse just in time to save the companion of 
his flight from falling to the ground. 


“‘ Dearest Alice!” said he, taking her insensible form in his arms, “I 
will save thee, or die.” 


“And die thou shalt!” cried Fitz-Arnold, who arrived at the moment, | 


‘or I carry a sword of lath.” 

The knight delivered his fair burden into the hands of that saucy- 
looking boy, whose appearance has been described. She lay in his arms 
mute and motionless, and the boy placed her with her back againsta large 
elm by the road side, and fanned her face with his cap. 

Le mercer here advanced towards his wife, when her seducer inter- 
posed. 


“ Back!” cried he fiercely; “she shall not be removed while I live 
to protect her !”’ 

“‘ Back thyself! base robber!” cried Fitz-Arnold, in a voice of thunder. 
“Stand back, or I will not give thee the ‘vantage of a man, but strangle 
thee like a dog !” 


At that instant Peter Neave grasped the knight by the throat, and he 
was quickly deprived of his sword and dagger by the two apprentices. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





not thee nor thy reputation. Take up thy sword, vile disturber of an 
honest man’s peace; take up thy sword, and defend thyself, if thou 
canst !”’ 

He pointed to the unsheathed sword which lay on the ground. The 
caitiff knight snatched up the weapon; his eye rested for a moment on 
the receding figures of the two apprentices, whe were bearing off their 
mistress, and then fell on the boy who had accompanied him in his flight. 

“Ralph,”’ said he, “if I fall, the few things thou hast in those 
mails are thine own; carry my bedy to the abbet of Westminster, who 
will give it decent burial, for my mother’s sake.”’ 

Here his voice faltered, and his lip quivered; but whether his emo- 
tion was sincere or feigned it availed little with his adversary, who, 
in a stern voiec, bade him defend himself, and advanced upon him 
with uplifted blade. 

The reader will bear in mind, that in those days gentlemen did not 
‘fight by the book of arithmetic,” that the rapier was then unknown, 
and that a man was slain or disabled by a slashing blow, which cleft his 
skull, or inflicted a deep gash, instead of receiving a stoccado, which 
pierced through “liver and lungs baith.’” We laugh at Falstaff’s ac- 
count of his fight, a full hour by Shrewsbury clock, but it should be re- 
membered that, up to the time of Elizabeth, the broadsword and buckler 
were much in repute; and that, consequently, single combats were often 
prolonged and kept up with a degree of obstinacy which would surprise 
our modern duellists. Here, however, the combatants were armed 
only with their swords, the broad heavy death-dealing weapons of the 

riod. 

Y Gama fought with caution, and parried with great dexterity seve- 
ral of his adversary’s strokes ; but he was opposed to a man who, though 
by many years his senior, had not forgetten the athletic exercises of his 
younger days, nor consumed his strength in rivt and dissipation: he 
fought, too, merely in self-defence, while Fitz-Arnold was nerved by a 
desire of vengeance. 

Neave stood by, an anxious spectator of the combat. At length the 
sharp angry click of the weapons was interrupted by a dull heavy blow, 
which told that one of them had taken effect: the sword of Fitz-Arnold 
had descended on the breast of his adversary, laying open his vest, and 
inflicting an extended wound, which, but for his gold chain, would have 
been deep and decisive. 

The knight stepped back, lowered his weapon, and pressed his hand 
upon his breast until the blood streamed between his long white fingers. 

“« Mercer,” said he, firmly, though his face was ashy pale, ‘“‘ thou hast 
drawn my blood—art thou centent to let me passon my way? If I have 
done thee harm, thou hast requited me.” 

“‘ Wretch!”’ cried Fitz-Arnold, in a stern determined tone, “ I came 

to slay thee, or be slain! think not to escape me, thou shame to knight- 
hood! Yon bright sun will shine no more on one of us. Robbed of all 
I held dear, and taunted in mine own city, where my name has long 
been honored, I wish not to live but for one purpose, to crush the vile 
destroyer of my earthly happiness. Villain, defend thyself!” 
. He rushed again upon his bleeding enemy, and their swords met with 
a loud clash; but the die was cast; ere half a dozen blows had been ex- 
changed Fitz-Arnold’s weapon descended on the tace of Courtenay, and 
sent him staggering backwards to the footof the largeelm. The wound- 
ed man made an effort to recover himself, and raised his sword, but the 
next moment his head fell on his shoulder, and Fitz-Arnold smote him 
on the neck with all his might. Courtenay uttered a loud groan, and 
dropped at his feet. 

At that moment a shrill cry, which caused the mercer and his friend 
to start, was uttered by the boy, who had waited in an agony of suspense 
a few paces off. The stripling rushed to aid his master, and threw him- 
self upon the quivering body with the wildest exclamations of grief and 
despair. 

Fitz-Arnold was touched by this demonstration of the poor boy, and 
attempted to remove him from the body. 

“Away with thee!’ cried the youth, wildly; “thou hast slain my 
master.” 

“ He is indeed dead,” said Neave, looking on the body. ‘“ And here 
is a troop of lances coming to arrest us!” 

He pointed to several horsemen, who were advancing on the spur to- 


wards them. Flight would have been vain, and the mercer and his friend 
yielded themselves prisoners. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSION, 


It was all but dark, and Lud-gate creaked on its hinges, preparatory 


' to its being closed for the night, when Fitz-Arnold and his friend Neave 


came galloping up the hill, pals ja being recognised as citizens, were 
immediately admitted by the guard. They had been detained at Acton 


Courtenay struggled hard to free himself, but without avail. And | during a brief examination; but ample evidence was given that the com- 


the next moment he saw one of the 
the mercer the drooping form of Alice Fitz-Arnold; the other ’prentice 
also remounted ; and, at the command of their master, they both pro- 
ceeded with their charge ata brisk trot down the road. 


Courtenay again struggled violently, and succeeded in disengaging 


himself from the grasp of Neave; but he stood unarmed, half choked, 
and defenceless before his enemy. 


“Nay, chafe not,” said the mercer, bitterly; ‘‘ thou shalt have back 
the weapon thou hast dishonored; Lam no common stabber; I murdcy 


remount, and receive from | bat was fair, and that the provocation which the victor had received was 


extreme. Even the boy, the faithful, but unscrupulous follower of an 
unworthy master, bore testimony that the fight was maintained accord- 
ing to the established custom of Englishmen, and that the wounds which 


Courtenay had received were in the front, and inflicted with the edge of 
his antagonist’s weapon.* 





* Before the reign of Elizabeth, a blow below the girdle was reckoned un- 
fair, and to turn the point upon a man was considered assassin-like; but, during 
the reign of the “Virgin Queen” one York, a desperate adventurer, who was 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 





The citizens stopped not a moment, but held on their way through 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, the Cheap, and the narrow streets, until they 
reached Aldermanbury. 

Fitz-Arnold dismounted in haste, and entering his house was followed 
by Neave. His first inquiries were of his wife. She had been brought 
home in safety, and was in her chamber. Thither he proceeded. It 
was now time to upbraid her; her seducer was slain, his deadly foe had 
fallen; but he had vengeance in store for his abandoned partner, and 
that vengeance could be no longer smothered. 

He drew from his bosom three gold rings, which he had taken from 


his faithless wife. They were strung on a lock of the slain knight’s hair, 
which the mercer had cut off with his dagger before they were appre- 
hended. 

The mercer hurried to the chamber and lifted the latch of the door, 
which, however, was secured on the inside. He demanded admittance, 
bet no answer was returned. 

“‘ Strange !’’ muttered Fitz-Arnold. “She cannot s/eep! Alice Fitz- 
Arnold, it is thy husband !” : 

Still no enswer; not the slightest noise met his ear from within.— 
His wife’s maid interposed, weeping bitterly, and entreated him to 
withdraw. 

“« Begone, wench!” said he, in a terrible tone ; and bid Sam bring me 
acrome; ]’ll burst the door, if she will not come forth.’’ 

Neave and the apprentices here ascended the stairs, andentreated him 
to desist, but he was inexorable; and the bar having been brought he 
applied it to the door. The strongoak groaned under his efforts, and in 
the midst Fitz-Arnold paused, as if, he fancied that his wife was stirring; 





but all remained stil], and he renewed his efforts to break open the | 


door. 

“ Dear friend,” said Neave, whose nerves had been unstrung by the 
sad scene he had witnessed that afternoon; “ prithee, desist until the 
morning.”’ 

The mercer turned his haggard and bloodshot eyes reproachfully upon 
his adviser, and again applied his crow, when the door, torn from its 
hinges, nv Jonger opposed his entrance. 

Still grasping the implement, he rushed into the chamber, when a 
spectacle, as heart-rending as it was unexpected, met the gaze of the 
horror-stricken husband. Stretched on the bed, divested of a portion of 
her travelling dress, and still grasping in one hand a small chased gold 

ncet-box, lay Alice Fitz-Arnold, still warm and lovely, but lifeless ! 
The box contained a black powder, and explained the manner of her 
death. ° 

That evening there was loud weeping and wailing in the house of 
Matthew Fitz-Arnold, the wealthy mercer of Aldermanbury, and lights 
were seen passing and repassing by the laticed windows; and the next 
morning the death-bell was swinging heavily in the tower of St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Our tale is told. The mercer, crushed by misfortune, divided his 
wealth partly among his friends and relations, and partly among the 
poor, and died a cowled monk in the Black-friars Monastery five years 
afterwards. 

; ———————__ 
DIRECTIONS FOR BOARDING HOUSE KEEPERS. 


The way to get a good lot of boarders, and to keep them when 
ou have got them, is known in a good many houses in this city. 
ut as there are some unacquainted with the secret, we publish the 

fellowing rules for their instruction : 

Don’t let your boarders fall in love with the cook or the waiter at 
table. For this purpose get the ugliest specimens of the fair sex for 
these offices possible, and be careful not to dress them over neatly. 

Keep a smart, shrill-voiced, cur dog in the back yard o’nights. 
His yelping is a capital method of frightenin3 away thieves ; and 
some people can sleep quietly with such music. 

Never allow your boarders to fuddle themselves with strong coffee. 
For this purpose use the following recipe : Six kernels of coffee to 
half a gallon of water. If the coffee has been burnt and ground for 
six months, so much the better. If the boarders complain, say the 
cook went to hear Elder Knapp. 

In setting the table be sure to begin earliest with those dishes 
which will cool the soonest—thus : buckwheat cakes should be first 
brought on ; then the hot steak ; then toast, etc. It will be time 
enough after these to hunt up cold bread, plates, spoons, knives, forks, 
&c. After waiting a decent time for everything to cool, call the 
folks to breakfast. 

Be sure to have milk pitchers with cracked handles ; it is such 
agreeable sport to see one of them snap off now and then—smashing 
cup and saucer to atoms, and deluging the table with a milky 
tide. 

It isa good management always to have in the sugar bowl a 
great hard lump as big as your fist. ‘The spoon will scour round it 
like a gun boat round a Spanish galeon, without doing any sort of 
damage. 

Butter should be of a kiad that will keep well. The best is that 





afterwards poisoned by the Spaniards in the Low Countries, brought into Eng- 
land the foreign custom of fighting with a rapier, together with the slang of the 
fencing schools, which both Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, indulging the popular 
humor, did not fail to ridicule and contemn. 








; would have broken all the banks in Spa, but fur the fury 


_ he cried, “and most particularly d—n your spectacles ! 


which tastes powerfully. ‘The more pungent you have it, the more 
you will save in cheese. 

If you have a particularly dark entry or narrow stair case, take 
especial care to have a bucket of slops standing there. The folks 
will see by this, that you are always cleaning up. If they break 
their shins over it, they will remember your cleanliness the longer. 

Always put a little oil autside the lamps as well as inside, because 
in handling the luminary, the smoothness of the oil is very agreva- 
ble to the fingers. If it gets upon the gentlemen's clothes it will be 


| all the better for the darkeys in Brattle street. 
the fingers of the dead Courtenay, to whom they had been presented by | 


Cats are sometimes useful. If you have a good stout lively 
bouncing tom, that is fond of music and mischief, don’t shut the 
quadruped up in the cellar. Keep him in the entry, and let him 
troop up and down stairs all night, where his mauling will be as good 
as an Eolian harp. 

Next to cats and dogs, the most agreeable thing about house is a 
parrot, unless you have a squalling child, which, on many accounts, 
I think is to be preferred. In either case, do all you can to make 
the parrot scream, and the young one squall, for some folks in the 
house may have a taste for such music. 

If you wish to set the house on fire—there is no way better—bar- 
ring a wooden box of hot ashes—than to have a pile of shavings and 
kindling stuff in he corner of*the kitchen, with a cat and kittens 
cutting capers between that and the fire-place. By leaving these 
enterprising litt!e animals alone in the kitchen, the thing yf be 
done to perfect satisfaction in a single night, and people will have 
“ne doubt it was the work of anincendiary.”—Boston Transcript. 

—— a 


Uservut Srectacies.—At Spa, a few years ago, a short thin man, 
whom nobody knew but by sight, suddenly became a constant atten- 
dant at the gaming tables. This man, during a whvle fortnight, con- 
tinued, night after night, in the most extraordinary manner, to win 
enormous sums of the faro bankers, as well as the surrounding bet- 
ters. He were spectacles, and appeared so short-sighted, that he 
was always obliged to touch the counter with his nose before he 
could distinguish the card. Such was his luck, that whatever card 
he backed was sure to win. On the last night of his appearance at 
Spa, one of the gamesters, a young half-intoxicated Irishman, had 
lost an unusually heavy sum. His temper was quite gone, and he 
vituperated his lucky opponent in a style that might have edified the 
most abusive fishwoman in Billingsgate. ‘‘ D—n you, you 7 dog,” 

e 
powers, see if I don’t try my luck myself in your spectacles and 
snatching them from him, he put them on his own face. At first he 
could distinguish nothing, but on approaching the cards, within three 
inches of his nose, he discovered that the spectacles were stron 
magnifiers. His suspicion and curiosity were immediately excited, 
and he turned to demand an explanation of the wearer, but he was 
gone. An examination theh commenced, and the cause of this 
wonderful continuity of luck was speedily discovered. The cards 
in Spa are not ‘int 6 of shopkeepers, as in England, but every au- 
tumn the proprietors of the gaming tables, repair to the gian¢, fair at 
Leipzig, and there purchase their stock for the year. hither the 
spectacle had also hied, not asa buyer, but as a seller of cards; and 
at such reduced rate, and of such excellent quality, that all the pur- 
chasers resorted to him ; and Spa and several other towns were lit. 
erally stocked solely with his cards. At th k of each of these, 
concealed amongst the ornaments, and so sMall as to be impercep- 
tible to the unassisted eye, was its number, with a particular varia- 
tion to denote its suit. Then the rogue came to Spa disguised—with 
blackened hair and spectacles ; and there, as a gentleman oo: 

e en- 
raged Irishman. As it was, he decamped with several thousand 
pounds. 
——— 


A Fart Boy or tue Days or ALexanper.—Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, walk up and see the jat man of the days of Alexander. “ I 
hear,” says Allian, “ that Dionysius, the son of Clearchus, tyrant of 
Heraclea, had, by continual gourmandizing, grown to a very moun- 
tain of flesh and fat. One consequence of his enormous covering of 
fat was a difficulty of breathing, so the physicians devised a remedy. 
Whenever he had fallen into too heavy a sleep, they used to run a 
number of sharp skewers into his stomach and sides, endeavor to 
pierce the outer fat. Aslong asthe skewers failed of penetrating this 
covering, there he lay like stone ; as soonas they did reach the pure 
flesh he would awake, and proceed to transact public business, seated 
ina sort of moveable turret, which concealed his obese form and per- 
mitted only his head to appear above the battlements.—New Monthly 
Magazine. 


—— ne 


Finiat Arrecrion.—That a father’s is a very bad part, may be 
proved, amongst other instances, by the affidavit of the Irishman, 
who, swearing the peace against his three sons, thus concluded :— 
“and this deponent further saith, that the only one of his children 
who showed him any real filial affection, was his youngest son, 
Larry, for he never struck him when he was down.” 
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